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LETTER,  &c. 


My  Dear  Sir, 


X  OUR  remembrance  of  me,  with  fentiments 
of  fo  much  kindnefs,  has  given  me  the  mofl 
fincere  fatisfa&ion.  It  perfedtly  agrees  with  the 
friendly  and  h#fpitable  reception  which  my  fon 
and  I  received  from  you,  fome  time  fince,  when, 
after  an  abfence  of  twenty-two  years,  I  had  the 
happinefs  of  embracing  you,  among  my  few  fur- 
viving  friends. 

I  really  imagined  that  I  fhould  not  again  in- 
tereft  myfelf  in  any  public  bufinefs.  I  had,  to 
the  bell  of  my  moderate  faculties,  paid  my  club 
to  the  Society,  which  1  was  born,  in  fome  way 
or  other  to  ferve  *  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right 
to  put  on  my  night-gown  and  flippers,  and  wilh 
a  cheerful  evening  to  the  good  company  I  mull 
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leave 


y 
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leave  behind.  But  if  our  refolutions  of  vigour 
and  exertion  are  fo  often  broken  or  procraftinated 
in  the  exertion ;  I  think  we  may  be  excufed, 
if  we  are  not  very  punctual  in  fulfilling  our  en¬ 
gagements  to  indolence  and  inactivity.  I  h^ve 
fndeed  no  power  of  aftion  ;  and  am  almoft  a 
cripple,  even  with  regard  to  thinking  :  but  you 
defcend  with  force  into  the  ftagnant  pool ;  and 
you  caufe  fuch  a  fermentation,  as  to  cure  at 
lead  one  impotent  creature  of  his  lamenefs, 
though  it  cannot  enable  him  either  to  tun  or  to 

•wreftle. 

/ 

You  fee  by  the  paper  I  take*  that  I  am  likely 
to  be  long,  with  malice  prepenfe.  You  have 
brought  under  my  view,  a  fubjeft,  always  dif¬ 
ficult,  at  prefent  critical. - •  has  filled  my 

thoughts,  which  I  wilh  to  lay  open  to  you  with 
the  clearnefs  and  fimplicity  which  your  friendlhip 
demands  from  me.  I  thank  you  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  your  ideas.  I  fhould  be  full  more 
pleafed  if  they  had  been  more  your  own.  What 
you  hint,  I  believe  to  be  the  cafe  ;  that  if  you 
had  not  deferred  to  the  judgment  of  others,  our 
opinions  would  not  differ  more  materially  at  this 
day,  than  they  did  when  we  ufed  to  confer  on 
the  fame  fubjea,  fo  many  years.ago.  If  I  ftl15 

oerfevere  in  my  old  opinions,  it  is  no  fmall  com- 
f  for; 

1  .  j  ■  i 

*  The  letter  is  written  on  folio  ftieets. 
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fort  to  me,  that  it  is  not  with  regard  to  doCtrines 
properly  yours,  that  I  difcover  my  indocility. 

The  cafe  upon  which  your  letter  of  the  ioth 
of  December  turns,  is  hardly  before  me  with 
precifion  enough,  to  enable  me  to  form  any 
very  certain  judgment  upon  it.  It  feerr.s  to  be 
fome  plan  of  further  indulgence  prcpofed  for 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  You  obferve,  “  that  your 
6C  general  principles  are  not  changed,  but  that 
66  times  and  circumjl  ances  are  altered”  I  per¬ 
fectly  agree  with  you,  that  times  and  circum- 
itances,  confidered  with  reference  to  the  public, 
ought  very  much  to  govern  our  conduCt ;  though 
I  am  far  from  flighting,  when  applied  with  dis¬ 
cretion  to  thofe  circumftances,  general  principles 
and  maxims  of  policy.  I  cannot  help  pbferving, 
however,  that  jou  have  faid  rather  lefs  upon  the 
applicability  of  your  own  old  principles  to  the 
circumftancm  that  are  likely  to  influence  your 
condudt  againft  thefe  principles,  than  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  maxims  of  ftate  ;  which  I  can  very  readily 
believe  not  to  have  great  weight  with  you  per- 
fonally. 

i  « ,  *  v 

»  * 

In  my  prefent  ftate  of  imperfeCt  information, 
you  will  pardon  the  errors  into  which  I  may 
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eafily  fall.  The  principles  you  lay  down  arey 
46  that  the  Roman  Catholics  ftiould  enjoy  every 
“  thing  under  the  ftate,  but  fhould  not  be  the 
4‘  ftate  itfelf”  And  you  add,  “  that  when  you 
44  exclude  them  from  being  a  part  of  the  ftatey 
41  you  rather  conform  to  the  fpirit  of  the  age, 
tc  than  to  any  abftrad  dodrinc  but  you  con- 
fider  the  conftitntion  is  already  eftablfthed— that 
our  ftate  is  Proteftant.  cc  It  was  declared  fo  at 
44  the  revolution.  It  was  fo  provided  in  the  ads 
44  for  fettling  the  fucceftlon  of  the  Crown  : — the 
44  King’s  coronation  oath  was  enjoined,  in  order 
44  to  keep  it  fo.  The  King,  as  firft  magiftrate 
/gi  of  the  ftate,  is  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  ab- 
44  juration,  and  to  fubfcribe  the  declaration  ; 
44  and,  by  laws  fubfequent,  every  other  magif- 
44  trate  and  member  of  the  ftate,  and  legiflature 
44  and  executive,  are  bound  und^r  the  fame  obli* 
46  gation.5* 

As  to  the  plan  to  which  thefe  maxims  are 
applied,  I  cannot  fpeak,  as  I  told  you,  pofitively 
about  it.  Becaufe,  neither  from  your  letter,  nor 
from  any  information  I  have  been  able  to  colled, 
do  I  find  any  thing  fettled,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  themfelves,  or  on  that 
of  any  perfons  who  may  wifh  to  condud  their 
affairs  in  Parliament.  But  if  I  have  leave  to 

conjedure. 
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conjedture,  fomething  is  in  agitation  towards 
admitting  them.,  under  certain  qualifications ,  to 
have  fame  Jhare  in  the  eledtion  of  members  of  par¬ 
liament.  This  I  underftand  is  the  fcheme  of  thofe 
who  are  intitled  to  come  within  your  defcription 
of  perfons  of  confideration,  property,  and  charac¬ 
ter  :  and  firmly  attached  to  the  king  and  conftitu- 
tion  as  by  ft  law  eflablifhed,  with  a  grateful  fenfe 
u  of  your  former  conceflions,  and  a  patient  re- 
46  liance  on  the  benignity  of  parliament,  for  the 
4C  further  mitigation  of  the  laws  that  fliil  affedt 
4C  them.” — As  to  the  low,  thoughtlefs,  wild  and 
profligate,  who  have  joined  themfelves  with  thofe 
of  other  profefiions,  but  of  the  fame  charadter  j 
you  are  not  to  imagine,  that,  for  a  moment,  I  can 
fuppofe  them  to  be  met,  with  any  thing  elfe  than 
the  manly  and  enlightened  energy  of  a  firm 
government,  fupported  by  the  united  efforts  of 
all  virtuous  men,  if  ever  their  proceedings  fhould 
become  fo  conflderable  as  to  demand  its  notice, 
I  really  think  that  fuch  affociations  fhould  be 
crufhed  in  their  very  commencement. 

Setting  this,  therefore,  out  of  the  queflion,  it 
becomes  an  objedt  of  very  ferious  confideration, 
whether,  becaufe  wicked  men  of  wraw  descriptions 
are  engaged  in  feditious  courfes,  the  rational,  fober, 
and  valuable  part  of  one  defcription  fhould  not 
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be  Indulged  their  fober  and  rational  expedations  ? 
You,  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the  fpirit  of  the 
Popery  laws,  mu  ft  be  perfectly  fenfible,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  prefent  mifchief,  which  we  abhor  in 
common,  has  arifen  from  them.  Their  declared 
objed  was  to  reduce  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to 
a  miferable  populace,  without  property,  with¬ 
out  eftimation,  without  education.  The  profef- 
fed  objed  was  to  deprive  the  few  men  who,  in 
fpite  of  thofe  laws,  might  hold  or  obtain  any 
property  amongft  them,  of  all  fort  of  influence 
or  authority  over  the  reft.  They  divided  the 
nation  into  two  diftind  bodies,  without  com¬ 
mon  intereft,  fympathy  or  connexion  *,  one  of  which 
bodies  was  to  poftefs  all  the  franchifes,  all  the 
property,  all  the  education  :  The  others  were  to 
be  drawers  of  water  and  cutters  of  turf  for  them. 
Are  we  to  be  aftonifhed  that  when,  by  the  efforts 
of  fo  much  violence  in  conqueft,  and  fo  much 
policy  in  regulation,  continued  without  intermiflion 
for  near  an  hundred  years,  we  had  reduced  them 
to  a  mob  •,  that  whenever  they  came  to  ad  at  all, 
many  of  them  would  ad  exadly  like  a  mob,  with¬ 
out  temper,  meafure,  or  forefight  ?  Surely  it 
might  be  juft  now  a  matter  of  temperate  difcuflion, 
whether  you  ought  not  apply  a  remedy  to  the  real 
caufe  of  the  evil — to  raife  an  ariftocratic  intereft ; 
that  is,  an  intereft  of  property  and  education 

amongft 
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amongft  them:  and  to  ftrengthen  by  every  prudent 
means,  the  authority  and  influence  of  men  of 
that  defcription.  It  will  deferve  your  bed 
thoughts,  to  examine  whether  this  can  be  done 
without  giving  fuch  perfons  the  means  of  de- 
monflrating  to  the  reft,  that  fomething  more  is 
to  be  got  by  their  temperate  conduct,  than  can 
be  expected  from  the  wild  and  fenfelefs  projects 
of  thofe,  who  do  not  belong  to  their  body,  who 
have  no  intereft  in  their  well  being,  and  only  with 
to  make  them  the  dupes  of  their  turbulent 
ambition. 

If  the  abfurd  perfons  you  mention  find  no 
way  of  providing  for  liberty,  but  by  overturn¬ 
ing  this  happy  conftitution,  and  introducing  a 
frantic  democracy,  let  us  take  care  how  we  pre¬ 
vent  better  people  from  any  rational  expectations 
of  partaking  in  the  benefits  of  that  conftitution 
as  it  ft  and s.  The  maxims  you  eftablifh  cut  the 
matter  fhort.  They  have  no  fort  of  connexion 
with  the  good  or  i;l  behaviour  of  the  perfons 
who  feek  relief,  or  with  the  proper  or  improper 
means  by  which  they  leek  it.  They  form  a  per-* 
petual  bar  to  all  pleas  and  to  all  expectations. 

You  begin  by  aflerting  that  cc  they  ought  to 
*c  enjoy  all  things  under  the  ftate,  but  that  they 

ought 
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“  ought  not  to  be  the ftate  ”  A  pofition  which, 

I  believe,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  there  exprcfled,  no  man  ot  common  fenfs 
has  ever  thought  proper  to  difpute  :  becaufe  the 
contrary  implies,  that  the  (late  ought  to  be  in 
them  exclufively.  But  before  you  have  finifhed 
the  line,  you  exprefs  yourfelf  as  if  the  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  propofition,  namely,  that  “  they 
“  ought  not  to  be  a  fart  of  the  ftate,”  were 
neceffarily  included  in  your  firft— Whereas  I 
conceive  it  to  be  as  different,  as  a  part  is  from 
the  whole  *  that  isjuft  as  different  as  poftible.  I 
know  indeed  that  it  is  common  with  thole  who 
talk  very  different  from  you,  that  is  with  heat 
and  animofity,  to  confound  thofe  things,  and  to 
argue  the  admiffion  of  the  Catholics  into  any* 
however  minute  and  fubordinate  parts  of  the 
ftate,  as  afurrender  into  their  hands  of  the  whole 
government  of  the  kingdom.  To  them  I  have 
nothing  at  ail  to  fay.  • 

Wiftiing  to  proceed  with  a  deliberative  fpirit 
and  temper  in  fo  very  ferious  a  queftion,  1  fhail 
attempt  to  analyze,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  you  lay  down,  in  order  to  fft  them  for  the 
grafp  of  an  undemanding  fo  little  comprehenfive 
as  mine — c  State’— 6  Proteftant’— ‘  Revolution' 
— Thefe  are  terms,  which  if  not  well  explained, 

may 
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may  lead  us  into  many  errors.- - In  the  word 

State ,  I  conceive  there  is  much  ambiguity.  The 
ftate  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  the  whole  com¬ 
mon-wealthy  comprehending  all  its  orders,  with 
the  feveral  privileges  belonging  to  each.  Some¬ 
times  it  fignihes  only  the  higher  and  ruling  part 
of  the  common- wealth  ;  which  we  commonly 
call  the  Government .  In  the  firft  fenfe,  to  be 
under  the  ftate,  but  not  the  ftate  itfelf,  nor  any 
part  of  it y  is  a  fitua/tion  perfedtly  intelligible  : 
but  to  thofe  who  fill  that  fituation,  not  very  plea- 
fant,  when  it  is  underftood.  It  is  a  ftate  of  civil 
fervitude  by  the  very  force  of  the  definition. 
Servorum  non  eft  refpuhlica ,  is  a  very  old  and  a 
very  true  maxim.  This  fervitude,  which  makes 
men  fubjeft  to  a  ftate  without  being  citizens , 
may  be  more  or  lefs  tolerable  from  many  cir- 
cumftances  :  but  thefe  circumftances,  more  or 
lefs  favourable,  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  The  mildnefs  by  which  abfolute  mafters 
exercife  their  dominion,  leaves  them  mafters 

s 

ftiil.  We  may  talk  a  little  prefently  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  (the  Catholics)  are  affedted  by  this  fitu¬ 
ation  ;  which  at  prefent  undoubtedly  is  theirs, 
and  which  you  are  of  opinion,  ought  to  continue 
for  ever* 


In 
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In  the  other  fenfe  of  the  word  State,  by  which 
is  underftood  the  Supreme  Government  only, 

I  muft  obferve  this  upon  the  queftion  :  that  to 
exclude  whole  claffes  of  men  entirely  from  this 
part  of  governments  cannot  be  conlidered  as  ab~ 
folute Jlavery .  It  only  implies  a  lower  and  de¬ 
graded  ftate  of  citizenlhip;  fuch  is  (with  .more 
or  lefs  ftri&nefs)  the  condition  of  all  countries, 
in  which  an  hereditary  nobility  poffefs  the  ex- 
clufive  rule.  This  may  be  no  bad  mode  of 
government  5  provided  that  the  perfonal  autho¬ 
rity  of  individual  nobles  be  kept  in  due  bounds, 
that  their  cabals  and  factions  are  guarded  againft 
with  a  fevere  vigilance  1  and  that  the  people, 
(who  have  no  (hare  in  granting  their  own  money) 
are  fubje&ed  to  but  light  impofitions,  and  are 
otherwife  treated  with  attention,  and  with  indul¬ 
gence  to  their  humours  and  prejudices# 

Ov 

The  republic  of  Venice  is  one  of  thdfe  which 
ftri&ly  confines  all  the  great  funSio'ns  and  of¬ 
fices,  fuch  as  are  truly  Jlate-f undtions  an <\Jlate- 
offices,  to  thofe  who,  by  hereditary  right  or  ad- 
miffion,  are  noble  Venetians.  But  there  ar t 
many  offices,  and  feme  of  them  not  mean  nor 
unprofitable,  which  are  referved  for  the  Cita&inn 
Of  thefe  all  citizens  of  Venice  are  capable.  The 

inhabitants  of  th z  Terra  firma,  who  are  mere  fub- 
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jecds  of  conqued,  that  is,  as  you  exprefs  it,  un^ 
der  the  date,  but  cc  not  a  part  of  it,”  are  not, 
however,  fubjedts  in  fo  very  rigorous  a  fenfe  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  numberlefs  fubordinate  em¬ 
ployments.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  advantages 
attending  the  narrow  bottom  of  their  aridocracy 
(narrow  as  compared  with  their  acquired  domi¬ 
nions,  otherwife  broad  enough)  that  an  exclu- 
fion  from  fuch  employments  cannot  podibly  be 
made  amongft  their  fubjedts.  There  are,  befides, 
advantages  in  dates  fo  condituted,  by  which  thofe 
who  are  confidered  as  of  an  inferior  race,  are 
indemnified  for  their  exclufion  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  from  noble  employments.  In  all  thefq 
countries,  either  by  exprefs  laws,  or  by  ufage 
more  operative,  the  noble  cads  are  almod  uni- 
verfally,  in  their  turn,  excluded  from  commerce, 
manufacture,  farming  of  land,  and  in  general 
from  all  lucrative  civil  profeffions.  The  nobles 
have  the  monopoly  of  honour.  The  plebeians 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth. 
Thus  fome  fort  of  a  balance  is  formed  among 
conditions  ;  a  fort  of  compenfation  is  furnifhed 
to  thofe,  who,  in  a  limited  fenfe ,  are  excluded 
from  the  government  of  the  date. 

Between  the  extreme  of  a  total  exclu/ion ,  to 
which  your  maxim  goes,  and  an  univerfal  un¬ 
modified 


{  H  ) 

modified  capacity ,  to  which  the  fanatics  pretend, 
there  are  many  different  degrees  and  dages,  and 
a  great  variety  of  temperaments,  upon  which 
prudence  may  give  full  fcope  to  its  exertions. 
For  you  know  that  the  decifions  of  prudence 
(contrary  to  the  fyderri  of  the  infane  reafoners) 
differ  from  thofe  of  judicature  :  and  that  ai¬ 
med  all  the  former  are  determined  on  the  more 
cr  the  lefs,  the  earlier  or  the  later,  and  on  a 
balance  of  advantage  and  inconvenience,  of  good 
and  evil. 

In  all  confiderations  which  turn  upon  the 
quedion  of  veiling  or  continuing  the  date  folely 
and  exclufively  in  fome  one  defeription  of  citi¬ 
zens  *,  prudent  legiflators  will  confider,  how  far 
the  general  form  and  principles  of  their  common¬ 
wealth  render  it  fit  to  he  cafi  into  an  oligarchi¬ 
cal  Jhape*  or  to  remain  always  in  it .  We  know 
that  the  government  of  Ireland  (the  fame  as  the 
Britifh)  is  not  in  its  conftitution  wholly  Arido- 
cratical  ;  and  as  it  is  not  fuch  in  its  form,  fo 
neither  is  it  in  its  fpirit.  If  it  had  been  inve- 
terately  aridocratical,  exclufions  might  be  more 
patiently  fubmitted  to.  The  lot  of  one  plebeiaa 
would  be  the  lot  of  all  *  and  an  habitual  reve¬ 
rence  and  admiration  of  certain  families,  might 
make  the  people  content  to  fee  government 

wholly 
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wholly  in  hands  to  whom  it  feemed  naturally  ta 
belong.  But  our  conflitution  has  a  plebeian 
member ,  which  forms  an  effential  integrant 
part  of  it.  A  plebeian  oligarchy  is  a  monfter  in 
itfelf :  and  no  people,  not  abfolutely  domellic 
or  predial  flaves,  will  long  endure  it.  The  Pro- 
teflants  of  Ireland  are  not  alone  fu-fficiently  the 
people  to  form  a  democracy  •,  and  they  are  too 
numerous  to  anfwer  the  ends  and  purpofes  of  an 
arijiocracy.  Admiration,  that  firft  fource  of  obe¬ 
dience,  can  be  only  the  claim  or  the  impofture 
of  the  few.  I  hold  it  to  be  abfolutely  impofTible 
for  two  millions  of  plebeians,  compofmg  certain¬ 
ly  a  very  clear  and  decided  majority  in  thatclafs, 
to  become  fo  far  in  love  with  fix  or  (even  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  of  their  fellow-citizens  (to  all  out¬ 
ward  appearance  plebeians  like  themfelves,  and 
many  of  them  tradefmen,  fervants,  and  other- 
wile  inferior  to  them)  as  to  fee  with  fatisfa&ion, 
or  even  with  patience,  an  exclufive  power  veiled 
in  them,  by  which  conftitutionally  they  become 
their  abfolute  mailers  •  and  by  the  manners 
derived  from  their  circumdances,  mull  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  exercifing  upon  them,  daily  and  hourly, 
an  inciting  and  vexatious  fuperiority  ;  nor  are 
they  indemnified  (as  in  fome  arifcocracies)  for 
this  (late  of  humiliating  vaffalage  (often  inverting 
the  nature  of  things  and  relations)  by  having  the 

lower 
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lower  walks  of  induftry  wholly  abandoned  to 
them.  They  are  rivalled,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  the 
matter,  in  every  laborious  and  lucrative  courfe 
of  life  :  while  every  franchife,  every  honour, 
every  truft,  every  place  down  to  the  very  loweft 
and  leaft  confidential  (befides  whole  profefiions)^ 
is  referved  for  the  matter  caft. 

Our  conftitution  is  not  made  for  great,  gene- 
ral,  and  profcriptive  exclufions ;  fooner  or  later, 
it  will  deftroy  them,  or  they  will  deftroy  the 
conftitution.  In  our  conftitution  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  difference  made  between  a  fran~ 
ckife  and  an  office ,  and  between  the  capacity  for 
the  one  and  for  the  other.  F ranch ifes  were  fup- 
pofed  to  belong  to  the  fubjeft,  as  a  fubjeff, 
and  not  as  a  member  of  the  governing  'part  of 
the  fate.  The  policy  of  Government  has  can- 
fidered  them  as  things  very  different :  for  whilft 
Parliament  excluded  by  the  teft  ads  (and  for  a 
while  thefe  teft  ads  were  not  a  dead  letter,  as 
now  they  are  in  England)  Proteftant  diffenters 
from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  they 
never  touched  their  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament ,  or  fitting  in  either  Houfe  *  a  point 
I  ftate,  not  as  approving  or  condemning  the  mea- 
fure  of  exclufion  from  employments,  but  to  prove 

j » .  t  .  s.  ,.y  ' 
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that  the  diltinftion  has  been  admitted  in  legif* 
lature,  as,  in  truth,  it  is  founded  in  reafom 

'  5  i 

I  will  not  here  examine,  whether  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Britifh  [the  Irifh]  conftitution,  be 
wife  or  not.  I  mud  affume  that  they  are;  and 
that  thofe  who  partake  the  franchifes  which 
make  it,  partake  of  a  benefit.  They  who  are 
excluded  from  votes  (under  proper  qualifications 
inherent  in  the  conftitution  that  gives  them) 
are  excluded,  not  from  the  ft  ate,  but  from  th: 
Britijh  conftitution .  They  cannot  by  any  pof- 
libility,  whilft  they  hear  its  praifes  continually 
rung  in  their  ears,  and  are  prefent  at  the  declara¬ 
tion  which  is  fo  generally  and  fo  bravely  made 
by  thofe  who  poftefs  the  privilege — that  the 
beft  blood  in  their  veins  ought  to  be  fhed,  to 
preferve  their  fhare  in  it;  they  cannot,  I  fay, 
think  themfelves  in  an  happy  ftate,  to  be  utterly 
excluded  from  all  its  diredt  and  all  its  confe- 
quential  advantages.  The  popular  part  of  the 
conftitution  muft  be  to  them,  by  far  the  moft 
Odious  part  of  it.  To  them  it  is  not  an  aftual, 
and,  if  poflible,  ftill  lefs  a  virtual  reprefenta- 
tion.  It  is  indeed  the  diredt  contrary.  It  is 
power  unlimited,  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ad - 
verfe  defcription,  becaufe  it  is  an  adverfe  de - 
fcription .  And  if  they  who  compofe  the  pri- 

C  vileged 
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vileged  body  have  hot  an  intereft,  they  mu  ft  but 
too  frequently  have  motives  of  pride,  paffion, 
petulance,  peevifh  jealoufy,  or  tyrannic  fufpi- 
cion,  to  urge  them  to  treat  the  people  with  con- 
tempt  and  rigour. 

This  is  not  a  mere  theory  *  though  whilft 
men  are  men,  it  is  a  theory  that  cannot  be  falfe. 

I  do  not  with  to  revive  all  the  particulars  in  my 
memory  •,  I  wifh  them  to  fleep  for  ever  •,  but  tt 
it  is  impoffible  I  Ihould  wholly  forget,  what 
happened  in  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  with  very 
few  and  Ihort  intermiffions,  from  the  year  1761 
to  the  year  1766,  both  inclufivc.  In  a  country , 
of  miferable  police,  palling  from  the  extremes  of 
laxity  to  the  extremes  of  rigour,  among  a  ne¬ 
glected,  and  therefore  diforderly  populace  if 
any  difturbance  or  fedition,  from  any  grievance 
real  or  imaginary  happened  to  arife,  it  was  pre- 
fently  perverted  from  its  true  nature  (often 
criminal  enough  in  itfelf  to  draw  upon  it  a 
fevere  appropriate  punifhment),  it  was  meta- 
morphofed  into  a  confpiracy  againft  the  date, 
and  profecuted  as  fuch.  The  objeCt  was,  that 
thofe  perfons  in  the  obnoxious  defcription  (in 
which  all  offenders  will  be  moft  commonly 
found,  becaufe  the  moft  numerous  and  the  moft 
wretched)  who  could  not  eafily,  from  their 
character  and  property,  be  fufpeCted  of  t  e 
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crimes  of  the  loweft  people,  might  be  involved 
in  the  odium,  in  the  fufpicion,  and  fometimes  in 
the  punifhment,  of  a  higher  and  far  more 
criminal  fpecies  of  offence.  This  did  not  arife 
from  any  one  of  the  Popery  laws  fince  repealed, 
but  from  this  circumftance,  that  the  people  of 
that  defcription  had  no  hold  on  the  gentlemen 
who  afpired  to  be  popular  reprefentatives  ;  and 
that  the  candidates  neither  loved,  nor  refpedted, 
nor  feared  them  individually  or  colledtively.  I 
do  not  think  this  evil  (an  evil  amongft  a  thou- 
fand  others)  at  this  day  entirely  over;  for  I 
conceive  I  have  lately  feen  fome  indication  of  a 
difpofition  perfe&ly  firnilar  to  the  old  ones  ;  that 
is,  a  difpohtion  to  carry  the  imputation  of  crimes 
from  perfons  to  defcriptions,  and  wholly  to  alter 
the  chara&er  and  quality  of  the  offences  them- 
felves. 

This  univerfal  exclufion  feems  to  me  a  feri- 
ous  evil — becaufe  many  collateral  oppreffions, 
befides  what  I  have  juft  now  ftated,  have 
arifen  from  it.  In  things  of  this  nature,  it 
would  not  be  either  eafy  or  proper  to  quote 
chapter  and  verfe :  but  I  have  great  reafon 
to  believe,  particularly  fince  the  o&enial  a£t, 
that  feveral  have  refufed  at  all  to  let  their  lands 
to  Roman  Catholics ;  becaufe  it  would  fo  far  dif¬ 
able  them  from  promoting  fuch  interefts  in 

C  2  counties 
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counties  as  they  were  inclined  to  favour.  They 
who  confider  alfo  the  date  of  all  forts  of  tradel- 
men,  fhopkeepers,  and  particularly  publicans 
in  towns,  muft  foon  difcern  the  difadvantages 
under  which  thofe  labour  who  have  no  votes. 

It  cannot  be  otherwife,  whilft  the  fpirit  of  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  con¬ 
tinue  as  they  are.  If  property  be  artificially  fepa- 
rated  from  franchife,  the  franchife  muft  in  fome 
way  or  other,  and  in  fome  proportion,  naturally 
attrad  property  to  it.  Many  are  the  collatera 
difadvantages,  amongft  a  privileged  people, 
which  muft  attend  thofe  who  have  no  privileges. 
Among  the  rich,  each  individual  is  of  import¬ 
ance  •,  the  poor  and  the  middling  are  no  other- 
wife  fo,  than  as  they  obtain  fome  colledive  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  can  be  aggregated  to  fome  corps. 
If  lecral  ways  are  not  found,  illegal  will  be  re¬ 
torted  to  •,  and  feditious  clubs  and  confederacies, 
fuch  as  no  man  living  holds  in  greater  horror 
than  I  do,  will  grow  and  flourilh,  in  fpite,  I  am 
afraid,  of  any  thing  which  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil.  Lawful  enjoyment  is  the  fureft 

method  to  prevent  unlawful  gratification. 

Where  there  is  property,  there  will  be  lefs  theft  ; 
where  there  is  marriage,  there  will  always  be  lefs 

fornication. 

I  have  faid  enough  of  the  queftion  of  ft  ate. 
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as  it  affeSls  the  people ,  merely  as  fuch.  But  it  is 
complicated  with  a  political  queftion  relative  to 
religion,  to  which  it  is  very  neceflary  I  fhouid 
fay  fomething ;  becaufe  the  term  Protejlant , 
which  you  apply,  is  too  general  for  the  conclu- 
lions  which  one  of  your  accurate  underftanding 
would  wifh  to  draw  from  it ;  and  becaufe  a  great 
deal  of  argument  will  depend  on  the  ufe  that  is 
made  of  that  term. 

% 

It  is  not  a  fundamental  part  of  the  fettlement 
at  the  revolution,  that  the  (late  fhouid  be  pro- 
teftant  without  any  qualification  of  the  term . 
With  a  qualification  it  is  unqueftionably  true ; 
not  in  all  its  latitude.  With  the  qualification, 
it  was  true  before  the  revolution.  Our  predecef- 
fors  in  legiflation  were  not  fo  irrational  (not  to 
fay  impious)  as  to  form  an  operofe  ecclefiaftical 
eflablifhment,  and  even  to  render  the  flate  itfelf 
in  fome  degree  fubfervient  to  it,  when  their  reli¬ 
gion  (if  fuch  it  might  be  called )  was  nothing  but 
a  mere  negation  of  fome  other — without  any  po- 
fitive  idea  either  of  dodtrine,  difcipline,  worfhip, 
or  morals,  which  they  profeffed  themfelves,  and 
which  they  impofed  upon  others,  even  under 
penalties  and  incapacities— No  !  No!  This 
never  could  have  been  done  even  by  reafonable 
Atheifts.  They  who  think  religion  of  no  import- 

C  3  ance 
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ance  to  the  Hate  have  abandoned  it  to  the  con¬ 
fidence,  or  caprice  of  the  individual  •,  they  make 
no  provifion  for  it  whatfoever,  but  leave  eveiy 
club  to  make,  or  not,  a  voluntary  contribution 
according  to  their  fancies.  This  would  be  con¬ 
fident.  The  other  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  monfter  of  contradiftion  and  abfurdity.  It  was 
for  that  reafon,  that  fome  years  ago  I  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  the  clergy  who  petitioned,  to  the  number 
of  about  three  hundred,  to  be  freed  from  the 
fubfcription  to  the  39  Articles,  without  propofing 
to  fubftitute  any  other  in  their  place.  There 
never  has  been  a  religion  of  the  ftate  (the  few 
years  of  the  Parliament  only  excepted)  but  that 
of  the  church  of  England ;  the  church  of  England, 
before  the  reformation,  connefted  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  fince  then,  difconnefted  and  pro- 
tefting  againft  fome  of  her  doftrines,  and  the 
whole  of°her  authority,  as  binding  in  our  na¬ 
tional  church :  nor  did  the  fundamental  laws  of 
this  kingdom  (in  Ireland  it  has  been  the  fame) 
ever  know,  at  any  period,  any  other  church  as 
cm  objeft  of  ejlablijhment 5  or  in  that  light,  any 
other  Proteftant  religion.  Nay  our  Proteftant 
ioleration.'nk\f  at  the  revolution,  and  until  within 
a  few  years,  required  a  fignature  of  thirty- fix, 
and  a  part  of  a  thirty-feventh,  out  of  the  thirty, 
nine  Articles.  So  little  idea  had  they  at  the  re¬ 
volution  of  efiablifhing  Proteftantifm  indefinitely. 
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that  they  did  not  indefinitely  telerate  it  under 
that  name.  I  do  not  mean  to  praife  that  ftri<5t- 
nefs,  where  nothing  more  than  merely  religious 
toleration  is  concerned.  Toleration  being  a  part 
of  moral  and  political  prudence,  ought  to  be 
tender  and  large,  and  not  too  fcrupulous  in  its 
inveftigations  \  but  may  bear  without  blame,  not 
only  very  ill-grounded  doctrines,  but  even 
many  things  that  are  pofitively  vices,  where 
they  are  adulta  et  pravalida.  The  good  of  the 
common-wealth  is  the  rule  which  rides  over  the 
reft ;  and  to  this  every  other  muft  completely 
fubmit. 

The  church  of  Scotland  knows  as  little  of 
Proteftantifm  undefined ,  as  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  do.  She  has  by  the  articles 
of  union  fecured  to  herfelf  the  perpetual  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Confiefifton  of  Faith ,  and  the 
Prejhyterian  church  government.  In  England, 
even  during  the  troubled  interregnum,  it  was 
not  thought  fit  to  eftablifh  a  negative  religion  j 
but  the  Parliament  fettled  the  Prefbyterian ,  as  the 
church  dificipline  \  the  directory,  as  the  ruie  of 
public  worjhip  ;  and  the  W ejiminfler  catechifim , 
as  the  inftitute  of  faith.  This  is  to  fhew,  that  at 
no  time  was  the  Proteftant  religion  undefined , 
eftablifhed  here,  or  any  where  elfe,  as  I  believe, 
I  am  fure  that  when  the  three  religions  were 

C  4  eftablifhed 
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eftablifhed  in  Germany,  they  were  exprefsly 
characterized  and  declared  to  be  the  Evangelic  ' 
and  Reformed,  and  the  Catholic-,  each  of  which 
has  its  confefiion  of  faith,  and  its  fettled  cjifci- 
pline  ;  fo  that  you  always  may  know  the  belt  and 
the  word  of  them,  to  enable  you  to  make  the 
moft  of  what  is  good,  and  to  corred  or  qualify, 
or  guard  againft  whatever  may  feem  evil  or 

dangerous 

As  to  the  coronation  oath,  to  which  you 
allude  as  oppofite  to  admitting  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  ufe  of  any  franchife  whatfoevet, 

I  cannot  think  that  the  king  would  be  perjured 
if  he  gave  his  affent  to  any  regulation  which 
Parliament  might  think  fit  to  make,  with  regard 
to  that  affair.  The  king  is  bound  by  law,  as 
clearly  fpecified  in  feveral  afts  of  Parliament, 
to  be  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England, 
It  is  a  part  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his 
crowns  and  though  no  provifion  was  made  till 
the  revolution,  which  could  be  called  pofitive 
and  valid  in  law,  to  afcertain  this  great  principle  4 
I  have  always  confidered  it  as  in  fact  funda¬ 
mental,  that  the  king  of  England  fhould  be  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  according  to  the  national 
legal  church  for  the  time  being.  I  conceive  st 
was  fo  before  the  reformation,  and  that  fince 

the  reformation  it  became  doubly  neceffary  * 

bccaufe 
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becaufe  the  king  is  the  head  of  that  church ;  to 
fome  fort  an  eccleftaftical  perfon ;  and  it  would 
be  incongruous  and  abfurd,  to  have  the  head  of 
the  church  of  one  faith,  and  the  members  of 
another.  The  king  may  inherit  the  crown  as 
a  Protejlant ,  but  he  cannot  hold  it  according  to 
Jaw,  without  being  a  Proteftant  of  the  church  of 
England . 

Before  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  king 
is  bound  by  his  coronation  oath,  not  to  admit 
any  of  his  Catholic  fubjedts  to  the  rights  and 
liberties,  which  ought  to  belong  to  them  as 
Englifhmen  (not  as  religionifts)  or  to  fettle  the 
conditions  or  proportions  of  fuch  admiflion  by 
an  a<£t  of  Parliament ;  J  wifh  you  to  place  before 
your  eyes  that  oath  itfelf,  as  it  is  fettled  in  the 
adt  of  William  and  Mary. 

m  i 

6C  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power  main- 
1  2 

f‘  tain— The  laws  of  God — the  true  Profeflion 

3  4 

“  of  the  gofpel — and  The  proteftant  reformed 
‘5  religion  as  it  is  eftablifhed  by  law . — And  will 

you  preferve  unto  bifhops  and  clergy,  and  the 
“  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch 
44  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do,  or  fhall 
lt  appertain  to  them,  or  any  of  them. — All  this 

I  promife  to  do.” 


Here 
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Here  are  the  coronation  engagements  of  the 
King.  In  them  I  do  not  find  one  word  to  pre¬ 
clude  his  Majefty  from  contenting  to  any 
arrangement  which  Parliament  may  make  with 
regard  to  the  civil  privileges  of  any  pare  of  his 
fubjedts. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  on  account  of  the  light 
which  it  may  throw  on  this  difeuftion,  to  look 
a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  matter  of  that 
oath — in  order  to  difeover  how  far  it  has  hi¬ 
therto  operated  as  a  bar  to  any  proceedings  of 
the  Crown  and  Parliament,  in  favour  of  thofe 
again  ft  whom  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  king 
has  engaged  to  fupport  the  Proteftant  church  of 
England  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  it  is 
eftabliftied  by  law.  Firft,  the  king  fwears  he 
will  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  46  the 
“  laws  of  God.”  I  fuppofe  it  means  the  natural 
moral  laws. — Secondly,  he  fwears  to  maintain 
the  true  profeftion  of  the  Gofpel.”  By  which 
I  fuppofe  is  underftood  affirmatively  the  Chriftian 
religion. — Thirdly,  that  he  will  maintain  “  the 
*4  Proteftant  reformed  religion,55  This  leaves  me 
no  power  of  fuppofition  or  conjecture  *,  for  it 
is  defined  and  deferibed  by  the  fubfequent  words, 
eftabliftied  by  law,”  and  in  this  inftance  to 

define 
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define  it  beyond  all  pofiibility  of  doubt,  he 
“  fwears  to  maintain  the  bifhops  and  clergy,  and 
“  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,”  in 
their  rights,  prefent  and  future. 

This  oath  as  effedlually  prevents  the  King 
from  doing  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
church  in  favour  of  Sectaries,  Jews,  Mahometans, 
or  plain  avowed  Infidels  ;  juft  as  if  he  fhould  do 
the  fame  thing  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  You 
will  fee,  that  it  is  the  fame  Proteftant  Church,  fo 
defcribed,  which  the  King  is  to  maintain  and 
communicate  with,  according  to  the  adt  of  fet- 
tlement  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  William  III. 
Theadl  of  the  5th  of  Anne,  made  in  profpedt  of 
the  union,  is  entitled  <c  An  adt  for  fecuring  the 
tc  Church  of  England  as  by  law  eftablifhed.,> 
It  meant  to  guard  the  church  implicitly  againft 
any  other  mode  of  Proteftant  religion  which  might 
creep  in  by  means  of  the  union.  It  proves  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  the  iegiflature  did  not  mean 
to  guard  the  church  on  one  part  only,  and  to 
leave  it  defencelefs  and  expofed  upon  every 
other.  This  church,  in  that  adt,  is  declared  to 
be  “  fundamental  and  eft'enda!”  for  ever,  in  the 
coftitution  of  the  united  kingdom,  fo  far  as 
England  is  concerned  j  and  I  fuppofe  as  the  law 

Hands, 
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Sands,  even  flnce  the  independence,  it  is  fo  in 
Ireland. 

All  this  flhews,  that  'the  religion  which  the 
King  is  bound  to  maintain,  has  a  pofltive  part 
in  it  as  well  as  a  negative ;  and  that  the  pofltive 
part  of  it  (in  which  we  are  in  perfedt  agreement 
with  the  Catholics  and  with  the  Church  of  Scot-r 
land)  is  infinitely  the  moft  valuable  and  eflfen- 
tial.  Such  an  agreement  we  had  with  Proteftant 
Difienters  in  England,  of  thofe  defcriptions  who 
came  under  the  toleration  adt  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  ;  an  adt  coeval  with  the  revo¬ 
lution  *,  and  which  ought,  on  the  principles  of 
the  gentlemen  who  oppofe  the  relief  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  to  have  been  held  facred  and  unaltera¬ 
ble.  Whether  we  agree  with  the  prefent  Pro- 
teflant  Diflenters  in  the  points  at  the  revolution 
held  eflfentia!  and  fundamental  among  Chriflians, 
or  in  any  other  fundamental,  at  prelent  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  us  to  know  ;  becaufe,  at  their  own 
very  earned  defire,  we  have  repealed  the  tole¬ 
ration  adt  of  William  and  Mary,  and  difcharged 
them  from  the  fignatpre  required  by  that  adt; 
and  becaufe  we  know  that,  for  the  far  greater 
part,  they  publicly  declare  againft  all  manner  of 
confeflions  of  faith,  even  the  confenfus . 

I  dwell 
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I  dwell  a  little  the  longer  upon  this  matter,  and 
take  the  more  pains,  to  put  us  both  in  mind  that 
it  was  not  fettled  at  the  revolution,  that  the  ftate 
fhould  be  proteflant,  in  the  latitude  of  the  term, 
but  in  a  defined  and  limited  fenfe  only,  and  that, 
in  that  fenfe  only,  the  King  is  fworn  to  main¬ 
tain  it,  for  reafons  forcible  enough  at  all 
times,  but  at  this  time  peculiarly  fo.  To  fup^ 
pofe  that  the  King  has  fworn  with  his  utmoft 
power  to  maintain  what  it  is  wholly  out  of  his 
power  to  difcover,  or  which,  if  he  could  difco- 
ver,  he  might  difcover  to  confift  of  things  di- 
reCtly  contradictory  to  each  other,  fome  of  them 
perhaps,  impious,  blafphemous,  and  feditious 
upon  principle,  would  be  not  only  a  grofs,  but 
a  mod:  mifchievous  abfurdity.  It  would  make  a 
merit  of  diflenting  from  the  church  of  England, 
becaufe  the  man  happens  to  diffent  from  the 
church  of  Rome  alfo  for  a  man  is  certainly  the 
mod:  perfect  Proteflant,  and  the  mod:  perfeCt 
Didfenter,  who  protelts  againft,  and  diffents  from 
the  whole  Chriflian  Religion.  Whether  a  perfon’s 
having  no  Chriflian  Religion,  be  a  tide  to  favour 
in  exclufion  to  the  larged  defcription  of  Chrif- 
tians  who  hold  all  the  do&rines  of  Chriftianity, 
though  holding  along  with  them  fome  errors  and 
fome  fuperfluities,  is  rather  more  than  any  man 
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who  has  not  become  recreant  and  apoftate  front 
his  baptifm,  will,  I  believe,  choofe  to  affirm. 
The  countenance  given  from  a  fpirit  of  contro- 
verfy  to  that  negative  religion,  may,  by  degrees, 
encourage  light  and  unthinking  people  to  a  total 
indifference  to  every  thing  pofitive  in  matters  of 
clodrine  ;  and,  in  the  end,  of  pradice  too.  If 
continued,  it  would  play  the  game  of  that  fort  of 
of  adive,  profelytizing,  and  perfecuting  atheifm, 
which  is  the  difgrace  and  calamity  of  our  time, 
and  which  we  fee  to  be  as  capable  of  fubvert- 
ing  a  government,  as  any  mode  of  mifguided 
zeal  for  better  things. 

Now  let  us  fairly  fee  what  courfe  has  been  taken 
relative  to  thofe,  againft  whom,  in  part  at  leaft, 
the  King  has  fworn  to  maintain  a  church,  pofi¬ 
tive  in  its  do  Brine  and  its  difcipline.  The  firft  thing 
done,  even  when  the  oath  was  freffi  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fovereigns,  was  to  give  a  toleration  to  Pro- 
teftant  Di (Tenters,  whofe  doffrines  they  afcertained. 
As  to  the  mere  civil  privileges  which  the  Dif- 
*  Tenters  held  as  fubjeds  before  the  revolution, 
thefe  were  not  touched  at  all.  The  laws  have 
fully  permitted,  in  a  qualification  for  all  offices, 
to  fuch  Diflenters,  an  occafonal  conformity ;  a 
thing  I  believe  lingular,  where  tells  are  admit¬ 
ted.  The  ad  called  the  Tell  Ad  itfelf,  is,  with 
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regard  to  them,  grown  to  be  hardly  any  thing 
more  than  a  dead  letter.  Whenever  the  Dif- 
fenters  ceafe  by  their  conduft  to  give  any  alarm 
to  the  government,  in  church  and  ftate,  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  even  this  matter,  rather 
difguftful  than  inconvenient  to  them,  may  be 
removed,  or  at  leatl  fo  modified  as  to  difiinguifh 
the  qualification  to  thofe  offices  which  really 
guide  the  ft  ate,  from  thofe  which  are  merely 
inftrumental ;  or  that  feme  other  and  better 
tefts  may  be  put  in  their  place. 

So  far  as  to  England.  In  Ireland  you  have 
outran  us.  Without  waiting;  for  an  Englifh  ex- 
ample,  you  have  totally,  and  without  any  modi¬ 
fication  whatfoever,  repealed  the  reft  as  to  Pro- 
teftant  Diflenters.  Not  having  the  repealing  abt 
by  me,  I  ought  not  to  fay  pofitively  that  there 
is  no  exception  in  it  •,  but  if  it  be,  what  I  fuppofe 
you  know  very  well,  that  a  Jew  in  religion,  or  a 
Mahometan,  or  even  a  public >  declared  Athiefty 
and  blafphemer,  is  perfe&ly  qualified  to  be  lord 
lieutenant,  a  lord  jufiice,  or  even  keeper  of  the 
king’s  confcience  •,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  (if 
with  you  it  be  as  it  is  with  us)  adminiftrator  to 
a  great  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  patronage  of  the 
crown. 
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Now  let  us  deal  a  little  fairly.  We  muft  ad- 
rnit,  that  Proteftant  difient  was  one  of  the  quar¬ 
ters  from  which  danger  was  apprehended  at  the 
revolution,  and  again!!  which  a  part  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  oath  was  peculiarly  directed.  By  this 
unqualified  repeal,  you  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  crown  to 
preferve  the  church  again!!  Proteflant  Diflfen- 
ters  •,  or  taking  this  to  be  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
two  revolution  adts  of  King  William,  and  of  the 
previousand  fubfequent  union  adls  of  Queen  Anne, 
you  did  not  declare  by  this  mo!t  unqualified 
repeal,  by  which  you  broke  down  all  the  barriers,* 
not  invented,  indeed,  but  carefully  preferved 
at  the  revolution ;  you  did  not  then  and  by 
that  proceeding  declare,  that  you  had  advifed 

the  king  to  perjury  towards  God,  and  perfidy 

•* 

towards  the  church.  No  !  far,  very  far  from  it ! 
you  never  would  have  done  it,  if  you  did  not 
think  it  could  be  done  with  perfedt  repofe  to 
the  royal  confcience,  and  perfedt  fafety  to  the 
national  eftabiifhed  religion.  You  did  this  upon 
a  full  confideration  of  the  cireiimftances  of  your 
country.  Now  if  cireiimftances  required  it,  why 
ftiould  it  be  contrary  to  the  king’s  oath,  his  par¬ 
liament  judging  on  thofe  circumftances,  to  reftore 

■  * 

to  his  Catholic  people,  in  fuch  meafure,  and 
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with  fuch  modifications  as  the  public  wifdom 
fhall  think  proper  to  add,  fome  part  in  thefe 
franchifes  which  they  formerly  had  held  without 
any  limitation  at  all,  and  which,  upon  no  fort  of 
urgent  reafon  at  the  time,  they  were  deprived  cf  r 
If  fuch  means  can  with  any  probability  be  (hewn, 
from  circumftances,  rather  to  add  ftrength  to  our 
mixed  eeclefiaftical  and  fecular  conftitution,  than 
to  weaken  it ;  furely  they  are  means  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  penalties,  incapacities  and 
prcfcriptions  continued  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration.  They  are  perfectly  confident  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  in  which 
the  king  fwears  to  maintain  64  "the  laws  of 
4e  God  and  the  true  profefllon  of  the  gofpel,  and 
<c  to  govern  the  people  according  to  the  ftatutes 
4C  in  Parliament  agreed  upon,  and  the  laws  and 
<s  cuftoms  of  the  realm.”  In  confenting  to  fuch 
a  ftatute,  the  Crown  would  aft  at  lead  as  agree- 
ble  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  the  true  pro- 
fefilon  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  the  kingdom,  as  George  I.  did  when  he 

pafied  the  ftatute  which  took  from  the  body  of 

* 

the  people,  every  thing  which,  to  that  hour, 
and  even  after  the  monftrous  aefts  of  the  2d  and 
8th  of  Anne,  (the  objects  of  common  hatred) 
t^ey  ftill  enjoyed  inviolate. 
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It  is  hard  to  diftinguifh  with  the  laft  degree  of 
accuracy,  what  laws  are  fundamental,  and  what 
not.  However  there  is  a  diftindion  authorized 
by  the  writers  on  jurifprudence,  and  recognized 
in  fome  of  our  features.  I  admit  the  ads  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne  to  be  fundamental, 
but  they  are  not  the  only  fundamental  laws.  The 
law  called  Magna  Charta ,  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that,  c<  no  man  fhall  be  difleized  of  his 
“  liberties  and  free  cuftoms  but  by  the  judg- 
<c  ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  laws  of  the  land31 
(meaning  clearly  for  fome  proved  crime  tried 
and  adjudged),  I  take  to  be  a  fundamental  law . 
Now,  although  this  Magna  Charta,  or  fome  of  the 
ftatntes  eftablifhing  it,  provide  that  that  law 
fhall  be  perpetual,  and  all  ftatutes  contrary  to  it 
fhall  be  void  :  yet  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  to  deny 
the  authority  of  ftatutes  made  in  defiance  of 
Magna  Charta  and  all  its  principles.  This  how¬ 
ever  I  will  fay,  that  it  is  a  very  venerable  law, 
made  by  very  wife  and  learned  men,  and  that 
the  legiflature  in  their  attempt  to  perpetuate  it, 
even  againft  the  authority  of  future  parliaments, 
have  fhewn  their  judgment  that  it  is  funda - 
menial ,  on  the  fame  grounds,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  that  the  ad  of  the  fifth  of  Anne  has 
confidered,  and  declared  theeftablifhment  of  the 
church  of  England  to  be  fundamental.  Magna 
Charta,  which  fecured  thefe  franchifes  to  the. 
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fubjedts,  regarded  the  rights  of  freeholders  in 
counties  to  be  as  much  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
conftitution,  as  the  eftablifhment  of  the  church 
of  England  was  thought  either  at  that  time,  or 
in  the  adt  of  King  William,  or  in  the  adt  of 
Queen  Anne. 

The  churchmen,  who  led  in  that  tranfadlion, 
certainly  took  care  of  the  material  intereft  of 
which  they  were  the  natural  guardians.  It  is 
the  firffc  article  of  Magna  Charta,  46  that  the 
ic  church  of  England  {hall  be  free,”  &c.  &c. 
But  churchmen,  and  barons,  and  knights,  took 
care  of  the  franchifes  and  freecuftoms  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  too.  Thofe  franchifes  are  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution  itfelf,  and  infeparable  from  it.  It  would 
be  a  very  ftrange  thing  if  there  fhould  not  only 
exift,  anomalies  in  our  laws,  a  thing  not  eafy  to 
prevent,  but,  that  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
conflitution  fhould  be  perpetually  and  irrecon¬ 
cilably  at  variance.  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf 
that  the  lovers  of  our  church  are  not  as  able  to 
find  effedtual  ways  of  reconciling  its  fafety  with 
the  franchifes  of  the  people,  as  the  ecclefiaftics 
of  the  thirteenth  century  were  able  to  do  *,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  worfe  can  be  faid 
of  the  Proteflant  religion  of  the  church  of 
England  than  this,  that  wherever  it  is 
judged  proper  to  give  it  a  legal  efkbiifhment, 
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it  becomes  necefiary  to  deprive  the  body  oi  the 
people,  if  they  adhere  to  their  old  opinions, 
of  “  their  liberties  and  of  all  their  free  cuf- 
toms,”  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of  civil  ter- 

vitude. 

There  is  no  man  on  earth,  I  believe,  more 
willing  than  I  am  to  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  of  the  conftitution,  that  the  church  or  Eng¬ 
land  (I'.ould  be  united  and  even  identified  with  it  : 
but  allowing  this,  I  cannot  allow  that  all  laws  of 
regulation,  made  from  time  to  time,  in  Support 
of  that  fundamental  law,  are,  of  courfe,  equally 
fundamental  and  equally  unchangeable.  This 
would  be  to  confound  all  the  branches  of  leg'.f- 
lation  and  of  jurisprudence. — The  Crown  and 
the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  monarch  are  funda¬ 
mentals  in  our  conftitution  :  Yet,  1  hope  that  no 
man  regrets,  that  the  rabble  of  ftatutes  got  toge¬ 
ther  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
which  treafons  are  multiplied  with  fo  prolific  an 
energy,  have  been  all  repealed  in  a  body ;  al¬ 
though  they  were  all,  or  moft  of  them,  made  in 
i  fupport  of  things  truly  fundamental  in  our  con¬ 
ftitution.  So  were  feveral  of  the  ads  by  which 
the  crown  exercifed  its  fupremacy  •,  fuch  as  the 
ad  of  Elizabeth,  for  making  the  high  commiffion 
courts ,  and  the  like-,  as  well  as  things  made  treafon 

in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  None  of  this  fpecies  of 
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feccndary  and fubfidiary  laws  have  been  held  funda¬ 
mental.  They  have  yielded  to  circumdances : 
particularly  where  they  were  thought,  even  in 
their  confequences,  or  obliquely,  to  affect  other 
fundamentals.  How  much  more,  certainly, 
ought  they  to  give  way,  when,  as  in  our  cafe, 
they  effeff,  not  here  and  there,  in  fome  particular 
point,  or  in  their  confequence,  but  univerfally, 
collectively,  and  diredtly,  the  fundamental  fran- 
chifes  of  a  people,  equal  to  the  whole  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  feveral  refpeCtable  kingdoms  and  Rates ; 
equal  to  the  fubjeCts  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia  or 
Denmark  *,  equal  to  thofe  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands  •,  and  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
dates  of  Switzerland.  This  way  of  profcribing 
men  by  whole  nations,  as  it  were,  from  all  the 
benefits  of  the  conftitution  to  which  they  were 
born,  I  never  can  believe  to  be  politic  or  expe¬ 
dient,  much  lefs  neceffary  for  the  exigence  of 

• 

any  date  or  church  in  the  world.  Whenever  I 
fhall  be  convinced,  which  will  be  late  and  reluc¬ 
tantly,  that  the  fafety  of  the  church  is  utterly 
inconfiflent  with  all  the  civil  rights  whatfoever 
of  the  far  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
country,  1  fhall  be  extremely  forry  for  it ;  be- 
caufe  I  fhall  think  the  church  to  be  truly  in 
danger.  It  is  putting  things  into  the  pofition  of 
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an  ugly  alternative,  into  which,  I  hope  in  God* 
they  never  will  be  put. 

I  have  faid  mod  of  what  occurs  to  me  on  the 
topics  you  touch  upon,  relative  to  the  religion 
of  the  king,  and  his  coronation  oath.  I  fhall 
conclude  the  obfervations  which  I  wifhed  tofub- 
mit  to  you  on  this  point,  by  afiuring  you,  that 
I  think  you  the  mod  remote  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  from  the  metaphyficians  of  our  times, 
who  are  the  mod  foolifh  of  men,  and  who,  dealing 
in  univerfals  and  eflences,  fee  no  dilference  be¬ 
tween  more  and  lefs  •,  and  who  of  courfe  would 
think  that  the  reafon  of  the  law  which  obliged 
the  king  to  be  a  communicant  of  the  church  of 
England,  would  be  as  valid  to  exclude  a  Catho¬ 
lic  from  being  an  excifeman,  Or  to  deprive  a  man 
who  has  five  hundred  a  year,  under  that  defcrip- 
tion,  from  voting  on  a  par  with  afaditious  Pro- 
teftant  DifTenting  freeholder  of  forty  (hillings. 

Recoiled,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  was  a  funda-* 
mental  principle  in  the  French  monarchy,  whilfb 
it  fcood,  that  the  (late  fhould  be  Catholic  ;  yet 
the  edid  of  Nantz  gave,  not  a  full  ecclefiaftical, 
but  a  complete  civil  efiabiijhment ,  with  places  of 
which  only  they  were  capable,  to  the  Calvinifts  of 
France  •,  and  there  were  very  few  employments 

indeed  of  which  they  were  not  capable.  The 
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world  praifed  the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  who 
took  the  firft  opportunity  to  ftrip  them  of  their 
fortified  places  and  cautionary  towns.  The  fame 
world  held  and  does  hold  in  execration  (fo  far 
as  that  bufinefs  is  concerned)  the  memory  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  the  total  repeal  of  that 
favourable  edict ;  though  the  talk  of  cs  funda- 
<c  mental  laws,  eftablifhed  religion,  religion  of 
<e  the  prince,  fafety  to  the  ftate,”  (Sc.  (Sc.  was 
then  as  largely  held,  and  with  as  bitter  a  revival 
of  the  animofities  of  the  civil  confufions  during 
the  ftruggles  between  the  parties,  as  now  they 
can  be  in  Ireland. 

Perhaps  there  are  thofe  who  think  that  the  fame 
reafon  does  not  hold  when  the  religious  relation 
of  the  fovereign  and  fubjedt  is  changed ;  but 
they  who  have  their  fhop  full  of  falfe  weights 
and  meafures,  and  who  think  that  the  adding  or 
taking  away  the  name  of  Proteftant  or  Papift, 
Guelph  or  Ghibelline,  alters  all  the  principles  of 
equity,  policy,  and  prudence,  leave  us  no  com¬ 
mon  data  upon  which  we  can  reafon.  I  therefore 
pafs  by  all  this,  which  on  you  will  make  no  im- 
preflion,  to  come  to  what  feems  to  be  a  ferious 
confideration  in  your  mind*,  I  mean  the  dread 
you  exprefs  of  “  reviewing,  for  the  purpofe  of 
“  altering,  the  principles  of  the  Revolutions  This 
is  an  interefling  topic  ;  on  which  I  will,  as  fully 
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as  your  leifure  and  mine  permits*  lay  before  you 
the  ideas  I  have  formed. 

Firflyl  cannot  poffibly  confound  in  my  mind 
all  the  things  which  were  clone  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  As 
in  moft  great  changes  many  things  were  done 
from  the  necefiities  of  the  time,  well  or  ill  un- 
derflood,  frompaffion  or  from  vengeance,  which 
were  not  only5  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  in  the  moft  diretf:  contradi&ion  to 
them.  I  fhall  not  think  that  the  deprivation  of 
fome  millions  of  people  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens , 
and  all  inter  eft  in  the  confutation^  in  and  to  which 
they  were  horn ,  was  a  thing  conformable  to  the 
declared  principles  of  the  Revolution.  This  I 
am  fure  is  true  relatively  to  England  (where  the 
operation  of  thefe  anti-principles  comparatively 
were  of  little  extent),  and  fome  of  our  late  laws 
on  that  fubjefl  admit  it.  But  the  Revolution 
operated  differently  in  England  and  Ireland,  in 
many,  and  thefe  effential  particulars.  Suppoff 
ing  the  principles  to  have  been  altogether  the 
fame  in  both  kingdoms,  by  the  application  of 
thefe  principles  to  very  different  objefls,  the 
whole  fpirit  of  the  fyftem  was  changed,  not  to 
fay  "fever fed.  In  England  it  was  the  ftruggleof 
the  great  body  of  the  people  for  the  eftabliftiment 
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of  their  liberties,  againft  the  efforts  of  a  very 
fmall faftion>  who  would  have  oppreffed  them. 
In  Ireland  it  was  the  eflablifhment  of  the  power 
of  the  fmaller  number,  at  the  expence  of  the 
civil  liberties  and  properties  of  the  far  greater 
part ;  and  at  the  expence  of  the  political  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  whole.  It  was,  to  fay  the  truth,  not 
a  revolution,  but  a  conqueft  $  which  is  not  to 
fay  a  great  deal  in  its  favour.  To  infill  on  every 
thing  done  in  Ireland  at  the  Revolution,  would 
be  to  infill  on  the  fevere  and  jealous  policy  of  a 
conqueror,  in  the  crude  fettlement  of  his  new 
acquifition,  as  a  'permanent  rule  for  its  future 
government.  This,  no  power,  in  no  country  that 
ever  I  heard  of,  has  done  or  profeffed  to  do — 
except  in  Ireland ;  where  it  is  done,  and  pof- 
flbly  by  fome  people  will  be  profeffed.  Time 
has,  by  degrees,  in  all  other  places  and  periods, 
blended  and  coalited  the  conquered  with  the 
conquerors.  So,  after  fome  time,  and  after  one 
of  the  moll  rigid  conqueils  that  we  read  of  in 
hidory,  the  Normans  foftened  into  the  Englifh. 
I  wilh  you  to  turn  your  recollection  to  the  fine 
fpeech  of  Cerealis  to  the  Gauls,  to  diffuadethem 
from  revolt.  Speaking  of  the  Romans, — u  Nos 
quamvis  toties  laceffiti,  jure  victorise  id  folum 
yobis  addidimus,  quo  pacem  tueremur  *,  nani 
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c*  neque  quies  gentium  fine  armis ;  neque  anna 
fine  ftipendiis  ;  neque  ftipendia  fine  tributis, 
**  haberi  queant.  Cetera  in  communi  Jit  a  font :  ipfi 
plerumque  noftris  exercitibus pnefidetis:  ipfi  has 
u  aliafque  provinces,  regitis:  nil  feperatum  clau - 
<c  fumve — Proinde  Pacem  et  urbem,  quam  vifta- 
res  viflique  eodem  jure  obtinemus,  amate,  coliteT 
You  will  confider,  whether  the  arguments  ufed 
by  that  Roman  to  thefe  Gauls,  would  apply  to 
the  cafe  in  Ireland \  and  whether  you  could  ufe 
fo  plaufible  a  preamble  to  any  fevere  warning 
you  might  think  it  proper  to  hold  out  to  thofe 
who  fhould  refort  to  fedition  inftead  of  Repli¬ 
cation,  to  obtain  any  objed  that  they  may  purfue 
with  the  governing  power. 

For  a  much  longer  period  than  that  which  had 
fufficed  to  blend  the  Romans  with  the  nation  to 
which  of  all  others  they  were  the  mod  advede, 
the  Proteftants  fettled  in  Ireland,  confidered 
themfelves  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  fort 
of  a  colonial  garrifon,  to  keep  the  natives  in 
fubjedion  to  the  other  ftate  of  Great  Britain. 
The  whole  fpirit  of  the  revolution  in  Ireland, 
was  that  of  not  the  mildeft  conqueror.  In  truth, 
the  fpirit  of  thofe  proceedings  did  not  commence 
at  that  aera,  nor  was  religion  of  any  kind  their 
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primary  obje£t  What  was  done,  was  not  in  the 
fpirit  of  a  conteft  between  two  religions  fadtionsj 
but  between  two  adverfe  nations.  The  ftatutes 
of  Kilkenny  fnew,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  popery 
laws,  and  fome  even  of;  their  afrual  provifions, 
as  applied  between  Englifhry  and  Irifhry ,  had 
exifted  in  that  harafled  country  before  the  words 
Proteftant  and  Papift  were  heard  of  in  the  world. 
If  we  read  Baron  Finglas,  Spenfer,  and  Sir  John 
Davis,  we  cannot  mifs  the  true  genius  and  policy 
of  the  Englifh  government  there  before  the  re- 
volution,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Davis  boafts  of  the 
benefits  received  by  the  natives,  by  extending 
to  them  the  Englifh  law,  and  turning  the  whole 
kingdom  into  fhire  ground.  But  the  appearance 
of  things  alone  was  changed.  The  original 
fcheme  was  never  deviated  from  fora  fingle hour. 
Unheard  of  conhfcations  were  made  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts,  upon  grounds  of  plots  and  confpi- 
racies,  never  proved  upon  their  fuppofed  authors. 
The  war  of  chicane  fucceeded  to  the  war  of  arms 
and  of  hoftile  ftatutes ;  and  a  regular  feries  of 
operations  were  carried  on,  particularly  from 
Chichefter’s  time,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  and  by  fpecial  commifiions  and  inquifitions  ; 
firft,  under  pretence  of  tenures,  and  then  of  ti¬ 
tles  in  the  crown,  for  the  purpofe  of  the  total 
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extirpation  of  the  interefl  cf  the  natives  in  their" 
own  foil— until  this  fpecies  of  fubtile  ravage* 
being  carried  to  the  lad  excefs  of  oppreffion  and 
infolence  under  Lord  Stafford,  it  kindled  at 
length  the  fames  of  that  rebellion  which  broke 
cut  in  1641.  By  the  iffue  of  that  war,  by  the 
turn  which  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  gave  to  things 
at  the  refloration,  and  by  the  total  redu&ion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  1691*,  the  ruin  of 
the  native  Irifn,  and  in  a  great  me  a  fare  too,  of 
the  firft  races  of  the  Englifh,  was  completely 
accompliflied.  The  new  Englifh  intereff  was 
fettled  with  as  folid  a  {lability  as  any  thing  in 
human  affairs  can  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws 
of  that  unparalleled  code  of  oppreffion,  which 
were  made  after  the  iaft  event,  were  manifeftly 
the  effedls  of  national  hatred  and  fcorn  towards 
a  conquered  people;  whom  the  vidors  delighted 
to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to 
provoke.  They  were  not  the  effebl  of  their 
fears  but  of  their  fecurity.  They  who  carried 
on  this  fyftem,  looked  to  the  irrefidible  force  of 
Great  Britain  for  their  fupport  in  their  a£ts  of 
power.  They  were  quite  certain  that  no  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  natives  would  be  heard  on  this 
fide  of  the  water,  with  any  other  fentiments 
than  thole  of  contempt  and  indignation.  Their 
cries  ferved  only  to  augment  their  torture.  Ma¬ 
chines  - 
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chines  which  could  anfwer  their  purpofcs  fo  well, 
mult  be  of  an  excellent  contrivance.  Indeed  at 
that  time  in  England,  the  double  name  of  the 
complainants,  Irifh  and  Papifts  (it  would  be  hard 
to  fay,  fingly,  which  was  the  mod:  odious)  fhut 
up  the  hearts  of  every  one  againft  them.  WhiHt 
that  temper  prevailed,  and  it  prevailed  in  all  its 
fdrce  to  a  time  within  our  memory,  every  rnea- 
fure  was  pleafing  and  popular,  juft  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  tended  to  harafs  and  ruin  a  fet  of 
people,  who  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to 
God  and  man  ;  and  indeed  as  a  race  of  bigotted 
favages  who  were  a  difgrace  to  human  nature 
itfelf. 

However,  as  the  Englifh  in  Ireland  began  to 
be  domiciliated,  they  began  alfo  to  recoiled:  that 
they  had  a  country.  The  Englifh  interejl  at  firft 
by  faint  and  almofi  infenfible  degrees,  but  at 
length  openly  and  avowedly,  became  an  independ¬ 
ent  Irijh  interejl  •,  full  as  independent  as  it  could 
ever  have  been,  if  it  had  continued  in  the  per- 
fons  of  the  native  Irifh  ;  and  it  was  maintained 
with  more  (kill,  and  more  confiftenc'y  than  pro¬ 
bably  it  would  have  been  in  theirs.  With  their 
views,  they  changed  their  maxims — it  was  ne- 
celfary  to  demonftrate  to  the  whole  people,  that 
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there  was  fomething  at  leaft,  of  a  common 
intereft,  combined  with  the  independency, 
v  which  was  to  become  the  objedt  of  common 
exertions.  The  mildnefs  of  government  pro¬ 
duced  the  firft  relaxation  towards  the  Irifh;  the 
neceffities,  and,  in  part  too,  the  temper 
that  predominated  at  this  great  change,  pro¬ 
duced  the  fecond  and  the  moft  important 
of  thefe  relaxations.  Engliih  government,  and 
Iriih  legiflature  felt  jointly  the  propriety  of  this 
meafure.  The  Irifh  parliament  and  nation  be¬ 
came  independent. 

The  true  revolution  to  you,  that  which  moil 
intrinfically  and  fubltantially  refembled  the 
Engliih  revolution  of  1688,  was  the  Iriih  revo¬ 
lution  of  1782.  The  Irifh  Parliament  of  1782, 
bore  little  refemblance  to  that  which  fat  in  that 
kingdom,  after  the  period  of  the  firft  revolution  ; 
it  bore  a  much  nearer  refemblance  (though  not 
at  all  in  its  temper)  to  that  which  fat  under 
King  James.  The  change  of  the  Parliament  in 
1782  from  the  character  of  the  Parliament 
which,  as  a  token  of  its  indignation,  had  burned 
all  the  journals  indifcrirninately  of  the  former 
Parliament  in  the  council  chamber,  was  very 
vifible*  The  addrefs  of  King  William’s  Parlia¬ 
ment, 
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tuent,  the  Parliament  which  aflembled  after  the 
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Revolution,  amongft  other  caufes  of  complaint 
(many  of  them  fufficiently  juft),  complains  of  the 
repeal  by  their  predeceflors  of  Poyning’s  law  -7  no 
abfolute  idol  with  the  Parliament  of  1782. 

Great  Britain  finding  the  Anglo-Irifti  highly 
animated  with  a  fpirit,  which  had  indeed  ftiewn 
itfelf  before,  though  with  little  energy,  and  many 
interruptions,  and  therefore  fuffered  a  multitude 
of  uniform  precedents  to  be  eftablifhed  againft 
it,  adted  in  my  opinion,  with  the  greateft  tem¬ 
perance  and  wifdom.  She  faw,  that  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  leading  part  of  the  nation,  would  not 
permit  them  to  aft  any  longer  the  part  of  a  gar- 
rifon .  She  faw,  that  true  policy  did  not  require 
that  they  ever  ftiould  have  appeared  in  that 
charadter  ;  or  if  it  had  done  fo  formerly,  the  rea- 
fons  had  now  ceafed  to  operate.  She  faw  that 
the  Irifh  of  her  race,  were  refolved,  to  build  their 
conftitution  and  their  politics,  upon  another 
bottom.  With  thofe  things  under  her  view, 
file  inftantly  complied  with  the  whole  of  your 
demands,  without  any  refervation  whatfover. 
She  furrendered  that  boundlefs  fuperiority,  for 
the  prefervation  of  which,  and  the  acquifition, 
fhe  had  fupported  the  Englifh  colonies  in  Ireland 
for  fo  long  a  time,  and  at  fo  vaft  an  expence 
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(according  to  the  ftandard  of  thofe  ages)  of  her 
blood  and  treafure. 

1 

When  we  brine;  before  us  the  matter  which 
hiftory  affords  for  our  feleclion,  it  is  not  im¬ 
proper  to  examine  the  fpirit  of  the  feveral  pre¬ 
cedents,  which  are  candidates  for  cur  choice. 
Might  it  not  be  as  well  for  your  ftatefmen,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water,  to  take  an  exam¬ 
ple  from  this  latter,  and  furely  more  conciliatory 
revolution,  as  a  pattern  for  your  condudt  towards 
your  own  fellow-citizens,  than  from  that  of 
1 688,  when  a  paramount  fovereignty  over  both 
you  and  them,  was  more  loftily  claimed,  and 
more  fternly  exerted,  than  at  any  former,  or  at 
any  fubfequent  period  ?  Great  Britain,  in  1782, 
rofe  above  the  vulgar  ideas  of  policy,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  jealoufies  of  ftateHand  all  the  fentiments  of 
national  pride  and  national  ambition.  If  fhe 
had  been  more  difpofed  than,  I  thank  God  for 
it,  (he  was,  to  liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of  paffion, 
than  to  the  didtates  of  prudence  *,  fhe  might  have 
urged  the  principles,  the  maxims,  the  policy, 
the  pradtice  of  the  revolution,  againft  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  leading  defcription  in  Ireland,  with 
full  as  much  plaufibility,  and  full  as  good  a 
grace,  as  any  amongft  them  can  poffibly  do, 
againft  the  fupplications  of  fo  vaft  and  extenfive 
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a  defcription  of  their  own  people.  A  good  deal 
too,  if  the  fpirit  of  domination  and  exclufion  had 
prevailed  in  England,  might  be  excepted  againft 
fome  of  the  means  then  employed  in  Ireland, 
whilft  her  claims  were  in  agitation  ;  they  were, 
atleaft,  as  much  out  of  ordinary  courfe,  as  thofe 
which  are  now  obje&ed  againft  admitting  your 
people  to  any  of  the  benefits  of  an  Englifh  con- 
ftitution. 

Mod  certainly,  neither  with  you,  nor  here, 
was  any  one  ignorant  of  what  was  at  that  time 
faid,  written,  and  done.  But  on  all  Tides  we  fe- 
parated  the  means  from  the  end  :  and  we  fepa- 
rated  the  caufe  of  the  moderate  and  rational, 
from  the  ill-intentioned  and  feditious  j  which  on 
fuch  occafions  are  fo  frequently  apt  to  march  to¬ 
gether.  At  that  time,  on  your  part,  you  were 
not  afraid  to  review  what  was  done  at  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1688;  and  what  had  been  continued 
during  the  fubfequent  flourifhing  period  of  the 
Britifh  empire.  The  change  then  made  was  a 
great  and  fundamental  alteration.  In  the  execu¬ 
tion,  it  was  an  operofe  bufinefs  on  both  fides  of 
the  water.  It  required  the  repeal  of  feveral 
laws ;  the  modification  of  many,  and  a  new 
courfe  to  be  given  to  an  infinite  number  of  legif- 
lati-ve,  judicial,  and  official  practices  and  ufages 
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in  both  kingdoms.  This  did  not  frighten  any 
of  us.  You  are  now  afked  to  give,  in  fome  mo¬ 
derate  meafure,  to  your  fellow-citizens,  what 
Great  Britain  gave  to  you,  without  any  meafure 
at  all.  Yet,  notwithftandirrg  all  the  difficulties 
at  the  time,  and  the  apprehenfions  which  fome 
very  well-meaning  people  entertained,  through 
the  admirable  temper  in  which  this  revolution 
(or  reftoration  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution)  was 
conduced  in  both  kingdoms  ;  it  has  hitherto 
produced  no  inconvenience  to  either  ^  and  I  truft, 
with  the  continuance  of  the  fame  temper,  that  it 
never  will.  I  think  that  this  fmail  inconfidera- 
ble  change  relative  to  an  exclufion  ilatute  (not 
made  at  the  revolution)  for  refforing  the  people 
to  the  benefits,  from  which  the  green  forenefs 
of  a  civil  war  had  not  excluded  them,  will  be 
productive  of  no  fort  of  mifchief  whatfoever. 
Compare  what  was  done  in  1782,  with  what  is 
wiffied  in  1792;  confider  the  fpirit  of  what  has 
been  done  at  the  feverai  periods  of  reformation  » 
and  weigh  maturely,  whetner  it  be  exadHy  true, 
that  conciliatory  conceffions,  are  ol  good  policy 
only  in  difcuffions  between  nations;  but  that 
among  descriptions  in  the  fame  nation,  they  muff 
always  be  irrational  and  dangerous.  What  have 
you  differed  in  your  peace,  your  prosperity,  or, 
in  what  oughjt  ever  to  be  dear  to  a  nation,  your 
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glory*  by  the  laft  aft  by  which  you  took  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  that  people  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws ?  What  reafon  have  you  to  dread  the  con- 
fequences  of  admitting  the  people  pofiefling  that 
propety  to  fome  fhare  in  the  protection  of  the 
conftitution  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  any  thing 
to  remove  the  objections,  I  will  not  call  them 
arguments,  againft  this  meafure,  taken  from  a 
ferocious  hatred  to  all  that  numerous  description 
of  Chriftians.  It  would  be  to  pay  a  poor  com¬ 
pliment  to  your  underftanding  or  your  heart# 
Neither  your  religion,  nor  your  politics  confift 
ff  in  odd  perverfe  antipathies.’’  You  are  not 
refolved  to  perfevere  in  profcribing  from  the 
conftitution,  fo  many  millions  of  your  country¬ 
men,  becaufe,  in  contradiction  to  experience  and 
to  common  fenfe,  you  think  proper  to  imagine, 
that  their  principles  are  fubverftve  of  common 
human  Society.  To  that  I  Shall  only  fay,  that 
whoever  has  a  temper,  which  can  be  gratified  by 
indulging  himfelf  in  thefe  good-natured  fancies, 
ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  For  an  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  privileges  of  Britifh  fubjeCts,  is  not 
a  cure  for  fo  terrible  a  diftemper  of  the  human 
mind,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  fuppofe  in  their 
countrymen.  I  rather  conceive  thofe  privileges 
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to  be  itfelf  a  remedy  for  fome  mental  diibr- 
ders. 

As  little  fliall  I  detain  you  with  matters  that 
can  as  little  obtain  admiflion  into  a  mind  like 
yours ;  fuch  as  the  fear,  or  pretence  of  fear,  that 
in  fpite  of  your  own  power,  and  the  trifling- 
power  of  Great  Britain,  you  may  be  conquered 
by  the  Pope  ;  or  that  this  commodious  bugbear 
(who  is  of  infinitely  more  ufe  to  thofe  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  fear,  than  to  thofe  who  love  him)  will 
abfolve  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds  from  their  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  fend  over  the  cardinal  of  York  to  rule 
you  as  his  viceroy  ,  or  that,  by  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  he  will  take  that  fierce  tyrant,  the 
king  of  the  French,  out  of  his  jail,  and  arm  that 
nation  (which  on  all  occafions  treats  his  Holinefs 
fo  very  politely)  with  his  bulls  and  pardons* 
to  invade  poor  old  Ireland,  to  reduce  you  to 
popery  and  (lavery,  and  to  force  the  free-born, 
naked  feet  of  your  people  into  the  wooden  flioes 
of  that  arbitrary  monarch.  I  do  not  believe  that 
difcourfes  of  this  kind  are  held,  or  that  any  thing 
like  them  will  be  held,  by  any  who  walk  about 
without  a  keeper.  Yet,  I  confefs,  that  on  oc¬ 
cafions  of  this  nature,  I  am  the  mod  airraid  of  tho  r 
weakefi:  reafonings*,  becaufe  they  difcover  the 
ftrongeft  paffions.  Thefe  tilings  will  never  be 
,  ,  brought 
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brought  out  in  definite  propofitions ;  they  would 
not  prevent  pity  towards  any  perfons ;  they 
would  only  caufe  it  for  thofe  who  were  capable 
of  talking  in  fuch  a  ftrain.  But  I  know,  and 
am  fure,  that  fuch  ideas  as  no  man  will  diftin£Hy 
produce  to  another,  or  hardly  venture  to  bring 
in,any  plain  fhape  to  his  own  mind — he  will  ut¬ 
ter  in  obfcure,  ill  explained  doubts,  jealoufies, 
furmifes,  fears,  and  apprehenfions  ;  and  that  in 
fuch  a  fog,  they  will  appear  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  fize,  and  will  make  an  imprefiion  •,  when,  if 
they  were  clearly  brought  forth  and  defined,  they 
would  meet  with  nothing  but  fcorn  and  derifion* 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  an  objection 
to  this  concefiion,  which  I  admit  to  be  fomething 
more  plaufible,  and  worthy  of  a  more  attentive 
examination.  It  is,  that  this  numerous  clafs  of 
^people  is  mutinous,  diforderly,  prone  to  fedition, 
and  eafy  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  infidious 
arts  of  wicked  and  defigning  men  ;  that  confci- 
ous  of  this,  the  fober,  rational,  and  wealthy 
part  of  that  body,  who  are  totally  of  another  cha- 
rafter,  do  by  no  means  defire  any  participation  for 
themfelycs,  or  for  any  one  elfe  of  their  defcrip- 
tion,  in  the  franchifes  of  the  Britifh  conftilu- 
tion. 

E  3 
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I  have  great  doubt  of  the  e x act nefs  of  any 
part  of  this  obfervation.  But  let  us  admit  that 
the  body  of  the  Catholics  are  prone  to  fedition 
(of  which,  as  I  have  faid,  1  entertain  much 
doubt),  is  it  poffible,  that  any  fair  obferver  or 
fair  reafoner,  can  think  of  confining  this  de- 
fcription  to  them  only  ?  1  believe  it  to  be  poffible 
For  men  to  be  mutinous  and  feditious  who  feel  no 
grievance:  but  I  believe  no  man  will  afiert  feri- 
oufly,  that  when  people  are  of  a  turbulent  fpirit, 
the  beft  way  to  keep  them  in  order,  is  to  furnilh 

them  with  fomething  fubftantial  to  complain  of. 

✓ 

«* 

You  feparate  very  properly  the  fober,  rational, 
and  fubftantial  part  of  their  defcription  from  the 
reft  You  give,  as  you  ought  to  do,  weight  only 
to  the  former.  What  I  have  always  thought  of 
the  matter  is  this— that  the  molt  poor,  illiterate, 
and  uninformed  creatures  upon  earth,  are  judges 
of  a  practical  oppreffion.  It  is  a  matter  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  as  fuch  perfons  generally  have  felt 
moft  of  it,  and  are  not  of  an  over-lively  fenfi- 
bility,  they  are  the  beft  judges  of  it.  But  for 
the  real  caufe,  or  the  appropriate  remedy,  they 
ought  never  to  be  called  into  council  about  the 
one  or  the  other.  They  ought  to  be  totally 

(hut  out  s  becaufe  their  reafon  is  weak ;  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  when  once  roufed,  their  paffions  are  un¬ 
governed  $  becaufe  they  want  information  *,  be- 
caufe  the  fmallnefs  of  the  property  which  indi¬ 
vidually  they  poffefs,  renders  them  lefs  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  confequence  of  the  meafures  they 
adopt  in  affairs  of  moment.  When  I  find 
a  great  cry  amongfl  the  people,  who  {peculate 
little,  I  think  myfelf  called  ferioufly  to  examine 
into  it,  and  to  feparate  the  real  caufe  from  the 
ill  effedts  of  the  paffion  it  may  excite  *  and  the 
bad  ufe  which  artful  men  may  make  of  an  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  mind.  Here  we  muft  be 
aided  by  perfons  of  a  contrary  character  •,  we 
muft  not  liften  to  the  defperate  or  the  furious  j 
but  it  is  therefore  neceffary  for  us  to  diltinguifh 
who  are  the  really  indigent,  and  the  really  in¬ 
temperate.  As  to  the  perfons  who  defire  this 
part  in  the  conftitution,  I  have  no  reafon  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  are  perlons  who  have  nothing  to 
lofe  and  much  to  look  for  in  public  confufion. 
The  popular  meeting  from  which  apprehenfions 
have  been  entertained^  has  affembled.  I  have 
accidentally  had  converfation  with  two  friends 
of  mine,  who  knew  fomething  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  put  into  the  chair  upon  that  oc- 
cafion  \  one  of  them  has  had  money  tranfac- 
tions  with  him  *,  the  other,  from  curiofity,  has 
been  to  fee  his  concerns  :  they  both  tell  me  he 
is  a.  man  of  fome  property  $  but  you  muft  be 

E  4  the 
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the  belt  judge  of  this,  who  by  your  office,  are 
likely  to  know  his  tranfa&ions,  Many  of  the 
others  are  certainly  perfons  of  fortune ;  and  all, 
or  mod,  fathers  of  families,  men  in  refpedtable 
ways  of  life  •,  and  fome  of  them  far  from  con¬ 
temptible  ;  either  for  their  information,  or  for 
the  abilities  which  they  have  fhewn  in  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  their  interefts.  What  fuch  men  think 
it  for  their  advantage  to  acquire,  ought  not, 
primafaciciy  to  be  confidered  as  rafh  or  heady, 
or  incompatible  with  the  public  fafety  or  welfare 

I  admit,  that  men  of  the  beft  fortunes  and 
reputations,  and  of  the  beft  talents  and  educa¬ 
tion  too,  may,  by  accident,  fhew  themfelves  fu¬ 
rious  and  intemperate  in  their  defires.  This  is 
a  great  misfortune  when  it  happens  •,  for  the 
firft  prefumptionsare  undoubtedly  in  their  favour. 
We  have  two  ftandards  of  judging  in  this  cafe  of 
the  fanity  and  fobriety  of  any  proceedings  of  the 
fubjeft  proceeding  •,  of  unequal  certainty  indeed, 
but  neither  of  them  to  be  negledled  :  the  firft  is 
by  the  value  of  the  ob}e£i  fought,  the  next  is  by 
the  means  through  whidh  it  is  purfued. 

The  object  purfued,  I  underftand,  and  have 
all  along  reafoned  as  if  it  were  fo,  is  in  fome 
degree  or  meafure  to  be  admitted  to  the  fran- 
ehifes  of  the  conftitution.  Men  are  confidered 

3S 
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as  under  fome  derangement  of  their  intelleds, 
when  they  fee  good  and  evil  in  a  different  light 
from  other  men-,  when  they  choofe  naufeous 
and  unwholefome  food  *,  and  rejed  fuch  as  to 
the  reft  of  the  world  feems  pleafant,  and  is 
known  to  be  nutritive.  I  have  always  confidered 
the  Britifh  conftitution,  not  to  be  a  thing  in 
itfelf  fo  vitious,  as  that  none  but  men  of  de¬ 
ranged  underftanding,  and  turbulent  tempers 
could  defire  a  fnare  in  it :  on  the  contrary,  I 
fhould  think  very  indifferently  of  the  under¬ 
ftanding  and  temper  of  any  body  of  men,  who 
did  not  wifh  to  partake  of  this  great  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  benefit.  I  cannot  think  quite  fo 
favourably  either  of  the  fenfe  or  temper  of 
thofe,  if  any  fuch  there  are,  who  would  volun¬ 
tarily  perfuade  their  brethren  that  the  objed  is 
not  fit  for  them,  or  they  for  the  objed.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  my  thoughts,  I  am  quite  fure,  that 
they  who  hold  fuch  language,  muft  forfeit  all 
credit  with  the  reft.  This  is  infallible — If  they 
conceive  any  opinion  of  their  judgment,  they 
cannot  poffibly  think  them  their  friends.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  fuppofition,  which  would  re¬ 
concile  the  condud  of  fuch  gentlemen  to  found 
reafon,  and  to  the  pureft  affedion  towards 
their  fellow-fufferers  •  that  is,  that  they  ad  under 
the  impreffion  of  a  well-grounded  fear  for  the 

,  general 
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general  in tereft.  If  they  fliouid  be  told,  and 
fhould  believe  the  ftory,  that  if  they  dare  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  their  condition  better,  they  will 
infallibly  make  it  worfe— that  if  they  aim  at 
obtaining  liberty,  they  will  have  their  flavery 
doubled — that  their  endeavour  to  put  themfelves 
upon  any  thing  which  approaches  towards  an 
equitable  footing  with  their  fellow-fubjedts,  will 
be  confidered  as  an  indication  of  a  feditious  and 
rebellious  difpofition— fuch  a  view  of  things 
ought  perfectly  to  rellore  the  gentlemen,  who 
fo  anxioufly  diffuade  their  countrymen  from 
wilhing  a  participation  with  the  privileged  part 
of  the  people,  to  the  good  opinion  of  their  fel¬ 
lows.  But  what  is  to  them  a  very  full  juftifica* 
tion,  is  not  quite  fo  honourable  to  that  power 
from  whofe  maxims  and  temper  fo  good  a 
ground  of  rational  terror  is  furnilhed.  I  think 
arguments  of  this  kind  will  never  be  ufed  by  the 
friends  of  a  government  which  I  greatly  re- 
fped ;  or  by  any  of  the  leaders  of  an  oppofition 
whom  1  have  the  honour  to  know,  and  the 
fenfe  to  admire.  I  remember  Polybius  tells  us, 
that  during  his  captivity  in  Italy  as  a  Pelopone- 
fian  hoftage — he  folicited  old  Cato  to  intercede 
with  the  fenate  for  his  releafe,  and  that  of  his 
countrymen  :  this  old  politician  told  him  that 

he  had  better  continue  in  his  prefent  condition, 

however 
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however  irkfome,  than  apply  again  to  that  for¬ 
midable  authority  for  their  relief ;  that  he  ought 
to  imitate  the  wifdom  ol  his  countryman  UlyfTes, 
who,  when  he  was  once  out  of  the  den  of  the 
Cyclops*  had  too  much  fenfe  to  venture  again 
into  the  fame  cavern.  But  I  conceive  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  Irifn  Legiflature  to  think  that  they 
are  to  their  fellow  citizen,  what  the  grand  op- 
prelfors  of  mankind  were  to  a  people  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  had  fubjedted  to  their 
power.  For  though  Cato  could  do  fo  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  fenate,  I  fhould  really  think  it 
nothing  fhort  of  impious,  to  compare  an  Irifh 
Parliament  to  a  den  of  Cyclops.  I  hope  the 
people,  both  here  and  with  you,  will  always 
apply  to  their  reprefentatives  with  becoming 
modefty  •,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  minds 

unembarrafied  with  any  fort  of  terror. 

0 

As  to  the  means  which  they  employ  to  obtain 
this  objedt,  fo  worthy  of  the  fober  and  rational 
minds  j  I  do  admit  that  fuch  means  may  be  ufed 
in  the  purfuit  of  it,  as  may  make  it  proper  for 
legiflature,  in  this  cafe,  to  defer  their  compli¬ 
ance  until  the  demandants  are  brought  to  a  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  of  their  duty.  A  conceffion  in  which 
$he  governing  power  of  our  country  lofes  its  dig¬ 
nity, 
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nity,  is  dearly  bought  even  by  him  who  obtains 
his  objedl.  All  the  people  have  a  deep  intereft  in 
the  dignity  of  Parliament.  But,  as  the  refufal 
of  franchifes  which  are  drawn  out  of  the  firit 
vital  ftaminaof  the  Britifh  conftitution,  is  a  very 
ferious  thing,  we  ought  to  be  very  fure,  that  the 
manner  and  fpirit  of  the  application  is  offenfive 
and  dangerous  indeed,  before  we  ultimately  re¬ 
ject  all  applications  of  this  nature.  The  mode  of 
application,  l  hear,  is  by  petition.  It  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  all  the  fovereign  powers  of  the 
world  are  approached,  and  i  never  heard  ("except 
in  the  cafe  of  James  the  fecond)  that  any  prince 
confidered  this  manner  of  fupplication  to  be 
contrary  to  the  humility  of  a  fubjedt,  or  to  the 
refpedl  due  to  the  perfon  or  authority  of  the  fo¬ 
vereign.  This  rule,  and  a  correfpondent  pradtice, 
are  obferved,  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  down  to 
the  moil  petty  Prince,  or  Republic  in  Europe. 

You  have  fent  me  feveral  papers,  fome  in 
print,  fome  in  manuscript.  I  think  I  had  feen 
all  of  them,  except  the  formula  of  affociation. 
I  confefs  they  appear  to  me  to  contain  matter 
mifchievous,  and  capable  of  giving  alarm,  if  the 
fpirit  in  which  they  are  written  fhould  be  found 
to  make  any  confiderable  progrefs.  But  I  am  at 
a  lofs  to  know  how  to  apply  them,  as  objedlions 

to 
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to  the  cafe  now  before  us.  When  I  find  that 
*  the  general  committee  which  acts  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Dublin,  prefers  the  aflbciation  pro-* 
poled  in  the  writren  draft  you  have  lent  me, 
to  a  refpedtful  application  in  Parliament,  I  fnall 
think  the  perfons  who  fign  fuch  a  paper,  to  be 
unworthy  of  any  privilege  which  may  be  thought 
fit  to  be  granted  ;  and  that  fuch  men  ought,  by 
name ,  to  be  excepted  from  any  benefit  under 
the  conflitution  to  which  they  offer  this  violence. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  this  form  of  a  feditious 
league  has  been  figned  by  any  perfon  whatfoever, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  fuppofed  projectors,  or 
on  the  part  of  thofe  whom  it  is  calculated  to  fe- 
duce.  I  do  not  find,  on  enquiry,  that  fuch  a 
thing  was  mentioned,  or  even  remotely  alluded 
to,  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  Catholics,  from 
which  fo  much  violence  was  apprehended.  I 
have  confidered  the  other  publications,  figned  by 
individuals,  on  the  part  of  certain  focieties— I 
may  miffake,  for  I  have  not  the  honour  of  know¬ 
ing  them  personally,  but  I  take  Mr.  Butler  and 
Mr.  Tandy  not  to  be  Catholics,  but  members  of 
the  eftablifhed  church.  Not  one  that  I  recolledb 
of  thefe  publications,  which  you  and  I  equally 
diflike,  appears  to  be  written  by  perfons  of  that 
perfuafion.  Nov/,  if,  whilft  a  man  is  dutifully 
Soliciting  a  favour  from  Parliament,  any  perfon 

Should 
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foould  chufe,  in  an  improper  manner,  to  fheW 
his  inclination  towards  the  caufe  depending;  and 
if  that  muft  deftroy  the  caufe  of  the  petitioner  } 
then,  not  only  the  petitioner,  but  the  legiflatur* 
ftfclf  is  in  the  power  of  any  weak  friend  or  artful 
enemy,  that  the  Applicant*  or  that  the  Pari la¬ 
ment  may  have.  A  man  muft  be  judged  by  his 
‘  own  aftions  only.  Certain  Proteftant  D.ffenters 
make  feditious  propofltions  to  the  Catholics, 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  yet  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  would  be  ftrange  that  the  tempter 
fhould  efcape  all  punilhment,  and  that  he _who, 
under  circumftances  full  of  feduftion  and  full  of 
provocation,  has  refitted  the  temptation,  ihould 
incur  the  penalty.  You  know,  that,  with  regard 
-to  the  Diffenters,  who  are  Jlated  to  be  the  chief 
movers  in  this  vile  fcheme  of  altering  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  election  to  a  right  of  voting  by  the 
head,  you  are  not  able  (if  you  ought  even  to 
wifh  fuch  a  thing)  to  deprive  them  of  any  part 

of  the  franchifes  and  privileges  which  they  hold 

on  a  footing  of  perfeft  equality  with  yourleives. 
‘They  may  do  what  they  pleafe  with  conftitu- 
tional  impunity;  but  the  others  cannot  even 
Men  with  civility  to  an  invitation  from  them  to 
an  ill-judged  fcheme  of  liberty,  without  forfeit¬ 
ing,  for  ever,  all  hopes  of  any  of  tftofc  liberties 
which  we  admit  to  be  fpber  and  rational. 
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It  is  known,  I  believe,  that  the  greater,  as  well 
as  the  founder  part  of  our  excluded  countrymen, 
have  not  adopted  the  wild  ideas,  and  wilder 
engagement,  which  have  been  held  out  to 
them  5  but  have  rather  chofen  to  hope  fmall  and 
fafe  conceffions  from  the  legal  power,  than 
boundlefs  objects  from  trouble  and  confufion. 

This  mode  of  adtion  feems  to  me  to  mark  men  of 

\ 

fobriety,  and  to  diftinguilh  them  from  thofe 
who  are  intemperate,  from  circumftance  or 
from  nature.  But  why  do  they  not  infbantly 
difclaim  and  difavow  thofe  who  make  fuch  ad¬ 
vances  to  them  ?  In  this  too,  in  my  opinion, 
they  fhew  themfelves  no  lefs  fober  and  circum- 
fpedt.  In  the  prefent  moment,  nothing  fhort  of 
infanity  could  induce  them  to  take  fuch  a  ftep. 
Pray  confider  the  circumftances.  Difclaim,  fays 
fomebody,  all  union  with  the  DifTenters  ; — right 
— But,  when  this  your  injundtion  is  obeyed, 
{hall  I  obtain  the  objedt  which  I  folicit  from 
you  ?— Oh,  no— -nothing  at  all  like  it ! — But,  in 
punifhing  us  by  an  exciufion  from  the  confti- 
tution,  for  having  been  invited  to  enter  into  it 
by  a  poftern,  will  you  punifh  by  deprivation  of 
their  privileges  ;  or  muldt  in  any  other  way, 
thofe  who  have  tempted  us?— Far  from  it— we 
mean  to  preferve  all  their  liberties  and  immu¬ 
nities,  as  our  life  blood.  We  mean  to  cultivate 

them , 
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them ,  as  brethren  whom  we  love  and  refpedfc— 
with you^  we  have  no  fellowfhip#  Vve  can  bear, 
with  patience,  their  enmity  to  ourfelves  ;  but 
their  friend  Chip  with  you,  we  will  not  endure. 
But  mark  it  well !  All  our  quarrels  with  themi 
are  always  to  be  revenged  upon  you.  Formerly, 
it  is  notorious,  that  wefhould  haverefented  with 
the  higheft  indignation,  your  prefuming  to  (hew 
any  ilk-will  to  them.  You  muft  not  fuffer  them, 
now,  to  Chew  any  good-will  to  you.  Know  and 
take  it  once  for  all — -that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  a  fundamental  maxim  in  our 
politics,  that  you  are  not  to  have  any  part,  or 
fhadow,  or  name  of  rntereft  whatever,  in  our 
ftate.  That  we  look  upon  you,  asunder  an  irre- 
verfibie  outlawry  from  our  conftitution— as  per¬ 
petual  and  unalliable  aliens. 

Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  plain  nature  or  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  revolution  maxims, 
enforced  by  a  fuppofed  difpofition  in  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  unite  with  the  Diffenters.  Such  it  is, 
though  it  were  clothed  in  never  fuch  bland  and 
civil  forms,  and  wrapped  up,  as  a  poet  fays,  in 
a  thoufand  46  artful  folds  of  facred  lawn.”  For 
niy  own  part,  I  do  not  know  in  what  manner 
to  fhape  fuch  arguments,  fo  as  to  obtain  ad- 

mifilon  for  them  into  a  rational  undemanding. 

Every 
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Every  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  reduced,  at 
laid,  to  threats  of  power. — I  cannot  fay  va  vifiis± 
and  then  throw  the  fword  into  the  fcale.  I  have 
no  fword  ;  and  if  I  had,  in  this  cafe  mod  cer¬ 
tainly  I  would  not  ufe  it  as  a  make-weight,  in 
politic  reafoning, 

Obferve,  on  thefe  principles,  the  difference 
between  the  procedure  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
Diifenters,  towards  the  people  in  queflion.  One 
employs  courtfhip,  the  other  force.  The  Dif~ 
fenters  offer  bribes,  the  Parliament  nothing  but 
th t  front  negative  of  a  Hern  and  forbidding  au¬ 
thority.  A  man  may  be  very  wrong  in  his  ideas 
of  what  is  good  for  him.  But  no  man  affronts 
me,  nor  can  therefore  juftify  my  affronting  him, 
by  offering  to  make  me  as  happy  as  himfelf, 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  happinefs.  This 
the  Diifenters  do  to  the  Catholics.  You  are  on 
the  different  extremes.  The  Diifenters  offer, 
with  regard  to  conflitutional  rights  and  civil  ad¬ 
vantages  of  all  forts,  every  thing — you  refufe 
every  thing .  With  them,  there  is  boundlefs,  tho’ 
not  very  affured  hope  ;  with  you,  a  very  fure 
and  very  unqualified  defpair.  The  terms  of  alli¬ 
ance,  from  the  Diifenters,  offer  a  reprefentation 
of  the  Commons,  chofen  out  of  the  people  by 
the  head.  This  is  abfurdly  and  dangeroufly 

F  large. 
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large,  in  my  opinion  *,  and  that  fcheme  of  elecrf 
tion  is  known  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  per¬ 
fectly  odious  to  me.  But  I  cannot  think  it  right 
of  courfe,  to  punifh  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics 
by  an  univerfal  exclufion,  becaufe  others,  whom 
you  would  not  punifh  at  all,  propofe  an  univer¬ 
fal  admifiion.  I  cannot  diffemble  to  myfelf, 
that,  in  this  very  kingdom,  many  perfons  who 
are  not  in  the  fituation  of  the  Irifh  Catholics, 
but  who,  on  the  contrary,  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  the  conflitution  as  it  Hands,  and  feme  of 
whom,  from  the  effe£t  of  their  fortunes,  enjoy 
it  in  a  large  meafure,  had  fome  years  ago  afib- 
ciated  to  procure  great  and  undefined  changes 
(they  confidered  them  as  reforms)  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  conflitution.  Our  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Flood  (no  flight  man)  propofed  in  his  place, 
and  in  my  hearing,  a  reprefentation  not  much 
lefs  extenfive  than  this,  for  England  %  in  which 
every  houfe  was  to  be  inhabited  by  a  voter  iu 
addition  to  all  the  adlual  votes  by  other  titles 
all  thofe  (fome  of  the  corporate)  which  we  know 
do  not  require  a  houfe,  or  a  fhed.  Can  I  foiget 
that  a  perfon  of  the  very  higheft  rank,  of  very 
large  fortune,  and  of  the  firfl  clafs  of  ability, 
brought  a  bill  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the 
headquarters  of  ariftocracy,  containing  identi- 


“?  *  '  .  '  ^  ^  a  #  • 

tally  the  fame  project,  for  the  fuppofed  adoption 

of  which  by  a  dub  or  two,  it  is  thought  right  to 
extinguifh  all  hopes  in  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  ?  I  cannot  fay  it  was  very  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  or  very  warmly  purfued.  But  the  Lords 
neither  did  difavow  the  bill,  nor  treat  it  with  any 
difregard,  nor  exprefs  any  fort  of  difapprobatiori 

r 

of  its  noble  author,  who  has  never  loft,  with  king 
or  people,  the  leaft  degree  of  the  refpebt  and 
confideration  which  fo  juftly  belongs  to  him. 

*  *  .  »  -  ^  4  • 

*  «  *  4  * 

I  am  not  at  all  enamoured,  as  I  have  told  you, 
with  this  plan  of  reprefentation  *  as  little  do  I 
felifh  any  bandings  or  aftociations  for  procuring 
it.  But  if  the  queftion  was  to  be  put  to  you 
and  me — unherfal  popular  reprefentation,  or 
none  at  all  for  us  and  ours—  we  fhould  find  our- 
felves  in  a  very  awkward  pofition.  I  don’t  -like, 
this  kind  of  dilemmas,  efpecially  when  they  are 
pra6tical. 

.  .  „  *  *  '  “  *  '  *  f '  *  t  f 

*  .  v  v  —  *  v  ' v  •  •'  w  '•*>  4 

Then,  finceour  oldeft  fundamental  laws  follow, 
or  rather  couple,  freehold  with  franchife  *  fmce  no 
principle  of  the  Revolution  ftiakes  thefe  liberties ; 
fi nee  the  oldeft  and  one  of  the  beft  monuments 
of  the  conftitution,  demands  for  the  Irifh  the 
privilege  which  they  fuoplicate  ;  ftnee  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution  coincide  with  the  de- 
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derations  of  the  Great  Charter  ;  fince  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Revolution,  in  this  point,  did  not 
contradict  its  principles  ^  fmce,  from  that  event, 
twenty- five  years  had  elapfed,  before  a  domi¬ 
neering  party,  on  a  party  principle,  had  ventur¬ 
ed  to  disfranchife,  without  any  proof  whatfoever 
of  abufe,  the  greater  part  of  the  community  •, 
fince  the  King’s  coronation  oath  does  not  ftand 
in  his  way  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  all 
his  fubjeCts  •,  fince  you  have  given  to  all  other 
Diflenters  thefe  privileges  without  limit,  which 
are  hitherto  withheld,  without  any  limitation 
whatfoever,  from  the  Catholics  *,  fince  no  nation 
in  the  world  has  ever  been  known  to  exclude  fo 
great  a  body  of  men  (not  born  flaves)  from  the 
civil  ftate*  arid  all  the  benefits  of  its  conftitution  ; 
the  whole  queftion  comes  before  Parliament,  as 
a  matter  for  its  prudence.  I  do  not  put  the 
thing  on  a  queftion  of  right,,  That .  difcretion 
which  in  judicature  is  well  faid  by  Lord  Coke 
to  be  a  crooked  cord,  in  legiftature  is  a  golden 
rule.  Supplicants  ought  not  to  appear  too  much 
in  the  character  of  litigants.  If  the  fubjeCt 
thinks  fo  highly  and  reverently  of  the  fovereign 
authority,  as  not  to  claim  any  thing  of  right, 
that  it  may  feem  to  be  independent  of  its  power 

and  its  free  choice :  and  the  fovereign,  on  his 

part. 
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part,  conftders  the  advantages  of  the  fubje&s  as 
their  right,  and  all  their  reafonable  wilhes  as  fo 
many  claims  ;  in  the  fortunate  conjunction  of 
thefe  mutual  difpofitions  are  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  happy  and  profperous  commonwealth. 
For  my  own  part,  defiring  of  all  things  that  the 
authority  of  the  legiflature  under  which  I  was 
born,  and  which  I  cherifh,  not  only  with  a  duti¬ 
ful  awe,  but  with  a  partial  and  cordial  affeCtion, 
to  be  maintained  in  the  utmoft  poffible  refpeCt, 
I  never  will  fuffer  myfelf  to  fuppofe,  that,  at 
bottom,  their  difcretion  will  be  found  to  be  at 
yariance  with  their  juftice. 

The  whole  being  at  difcretion,  I  beg  leave 
juft  to  fuggeft  fome  matters  for  your  confidera- 
tion — Whether  the  government  in  church  or 
ftate  is  likely  to  be  more  fecure  by  continuing 
caufes  of  grounded  difcontent,  to  a  very  great 
number  (fay  two  millions)  of  the  fubjeCts  ?  or. 
Whether  the  conftitution,  combined  and  balanced 
as  it  is,  will  be  rendered  more  folid,  by  depriving 
lb  large  a  part  of  the  people  of  all  concern,  or 
intereft,  or  fliare,  in  its  reprefentation,  aClual  or 
virtual ?  I  here  mean  to  lay  an  emphafis  on 
the  word  virtual.  Virtual  reprefentation  is 

that  in  which  there  is  a  communion  of  in- 

* 
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mtereds,  and  a  fympathy  in  feelings  and  defirei 
between  thofe  who  a£t  in  the  name  of  any  de- 
fcription  of  people,  and  the  people  in  whofe 
name  they  aft,  though  the  truftees  are  not 
a&ually  chofen  by  them.  This  is  virtual  repre¬ 
fentation.  Such  a  reprefentation  I  think  to  be., 
in  many  cafes,  even  better  than  the  a£tual.  It 
pofiefles  moil  of  its  advantages,  and  is  free  from 
many  of  its  inconveniences :  it  corre&s  the 
irregularities  in  the  literal  reprefentation,  when 
the  fhifting  current  of  human  affairs,  or  the 
adling  of  public  interefls  in  different  ways,  carry 
it  obliquely  from  its  firft  line  of  dire&ion.  The 
people  may  err  in  their  choice  ;  but  common 
interefl  and  common  fentiment  are  rarely  mif- 
taken.  But  this  fort  of  virtual  reprefentation 
cannot  have  a  long  or  fure  exigence,  if  it  has 
not  a  fubftratum'  in  the  aftual.  The  member 
rnuft  have  fome  relation  to  the  conftituent.  As 
things  fiands,  the  Catholic,  as  a  Catholic  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  defcription,  has  no  virtual  relation 
to  the  reprefentative  *,  but  the  contrary .  There 
Is  a  relation  in  mutual  obligation.  Gratitude 
may  not  always  have  a  very  lading  powers 
but  the  frequent  recurrency  for  favours  will  re¬ 
vive  and  refrefb  it,  and  will  neceffarily  produce 

fome  degree  of  mutual  attention.  It  will  pro- 

.  C  duce. 
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duce,  at  leaft,  acquaintance ;  the  feveral  defcrip- 
tions  of  people  will  not  be  kept  fo  much  aparr, 
as  if  they  were  not  only  feparate  nations,  but  fe- 
parate  fpecies.  The  ftigma  and  reproach,  the  hi¬ 
deous  mafk  will  be  taken  off,  and  men  will  fee 
each  other  as  they  are.  Sure  I  am,  that  there 
have  been  thoufands  in  Ireland,  who  have  never 
eonverfed  with  a  Roman  Catholic  in  their  whole 
lives,  unlefs  they  happened  to  talk  to  their  gar- 
diner’s  workmen,  or  to  alk  their  way,  when  they 
had  loft  it,  in  their  fports  ;  or,  at  beft,  who  had 
known  them  only  as  footmen,  or  other  domeftics 
of  the  fecond  and  third  order :  and  fo  averfe  were 
they,  fome  time  ago,  to  have  them  near  their 
perfons,  that  they  would  not  employ  even  thofe 
who  could  never  find  their  way  beyond  the  lia¬ 
ble.  I  well  remember  a  great,  and,  in  many  re- 
fpedts,  a  good  man,  who  advertifed  for  a  black- 
fmith ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  added,  he  muft  be 
a  Proteftant.  It  is  impoffible  that  fuch  a  ftate  of 
things,  though  natural  goodnefs  in  many  per¬ 
fons  would  undoubtedly  make  exceptions,  muft 
not  produce  alienation  on  one  fide,  and  pride 
and  infolence  on  the  other. 

Reduced  to  a  queftion  of  difcretion,  and  that 
difcretion  exercifed  folely  upon  what  will  appear 

F  4  beft 
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fceft  for  the  confervation  of  the  (late  on  its  pre- 
fent  bafis,  I  (hould  recommend  it  to  your  ferious 
thoughts,  whether  the  narrowing  of  the  founda7 
tion  is  always  the  beft  way  to  fecure  the  building? 
The  body  of  disfranchifed  men  will  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  fatisfied  to  remain  always  in  that  (late.  If 
they  are  not  fatisfied,  you  have  two  millions  of 
fubjedls  in  our  bofom,  full  of  uneafinefs  5  not 
that  they  cannot  overturn  the  a£t  of  fettlement, 
and  put  themfelves  and  you  under  an  arbitrary 
'  mafter  *,  or,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  fpawn 
an  hydra  of  wild  republics,  on  principles  of  a 
pretended  natural  equality  in  man  •,  but,  becaufe 
you  will  not  fuffer  them  to  enjoy  the  ancient, 
fundamental,  tried  advantages  of  a  Britifh  con- 
ftitution  :  that  you  will  not  permit  them  to  pro¬ 
fit  of  the  prote&ion  of  a  common  father,  or  the 
freedom  of  common  citizens  :  and  that  the  only 
reafon  which  can  be  afiigned  for  this  disfranchife- 
ment,  has  a  tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate 
their  minds  than  the  a&  of  exelufion  itfelf.  What 
the  confequence  of  fuch  feelings  mull:  be,  it  is  foi 
you  to  look  to.  To  warn,  is  not  to  menace. 

I  am  far  From  averting,  that  men  will  not 
excite  difturbances  without  juft  caule.  I  know 
that  fuch  an  afiertion  is  not  true.  But,  neither 
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is  it  true  that  difturbances  have  never  juft  com¬ 
plaints  for  their  origin.  I  am  fure  that  it  i$ 
hardly  prudent  to  furnifhthem  with  fuch  caufes 
pf  complaint,  as  every  man  who  thinks  the  Bri- 

-  t. 

tifh  conftitution  a  benefit,  may  think,  at  leaft, 
colourable  and  plaufible. 

Several  are  in  dread  of  the  manoeuvres  of  certain 
perfons  among  the  Difienters,  who  turn  this  ill 
humour  to  their  own  ill  purpofes.  You  know, 
better  than  I  can,  how  much  thefe  proceedings 
of  certain  among  the  DilTenters  are  to  be  feared. 
You  are  to  weigh,  with  the  temper  which  is 
natural  to  you,  whether  it  may  be  for  the  fafety 
of  our  eftabliftiment,  that  the  Catholics  ftiould 
be  ultimately  perfuaded  that  they  have  no  hope 
to  enter  into  the  conftitution,  but  through  the 
Difienters. 

Think,  whether  this  be  the  way  to  prevent, 
or  dififolve  fadtious  combinations  againft  the 
church,  or  the  ftate.  Refledt  ferioufly  on  the 
poflible  coniequences  of  keeping,  in  the  heart 
of  your  country,  a  bank  of  difcontent,  every 
hour  accumulating,  upon  which  every  defcripr 
tton  of  feditious  men  may  draw  at  pleafure* 
They,  whofe  principles  of  fadtion  would  difpofe 

them 
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them  to  the  eftabli  foment  of  an  arbitrary  mo, 
narchy,  will  find  a  nation  of  men  who  have  no 
fort  of  intereft  in  freedom  •,  but  who  will  have 
an  intereft  in  that  equality  of  juftice  or  favour, 
with  which  a  wife  defpot  rnuft  view  all  his  fub- 
je&s  who  do  not  attack  the  foundations  of  hi? 
power.  Love  of  liberty  itfelf  may,  in  fuch 
jnen,  become  the  means  of  eftablifoing  an  arbi¬ 
trary  domination.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
who  wifo  for  a  democratic  republic,  will  find 
*-  g  fet  of  men  who  have  no  choice  between  civil 
fervitude,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  a  mixed  confti- 

pution. 

Suppofe  the  people  of  Ireland  divided  into 
three  parts  *,  of  thefe  (I  fpeak  within  compals) 
two  are  Catholic.  Of  the  remaining  third,  one 
half  is  compofed  of  Difienters.  There  is  no  na¬ 
tural  union  between  thofe  defcriptions.  It  may 
be  produced.  If  the  two  parts  Catholic  be  driven 
into  a  clofe  confederacy  with  half  the  third  part 
of  Proteftants,  with  a  view  to  a  change  in  the 
conftitution  in  church  or  ftate,  or  both  ;  and 
you  reft  the  whole  of  their  fecurity  on  a  handful 
of  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  their  dependants; 
compute  the  Strength  you  have  in  Ireland,  to  op- 

pofe  to  grounded  difcontent ;  to  capricious  inno¬ 
vation;  to  blind  popular  fury,  and  to  ambitious 

turbulent 
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turbulent  intrigue.  You  mention  that  the  minds 
of  fome  gentlemen  are  a  good  deal  heated  :  and 
that  it  is  often  faid,  that,  rather  than  fubmit  to 
fuch  perfons  having  a  fhare  in  their  franchifes, 
they  would  throw  up  their  independence,  and 
precipitate  an  union  with  Great  Britain. 

•  .  ^  t  >  •  f 

I  have  heard  a  difcufiion  concerning:  fuch  an 
union  amongft  all  forts  of  men,  ever  fince  I  re¬ 
member  any  thing.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  bring  my  mind  to  any  thing 

s 

clear  and  decifive  upon  the  fubjedV.  There  can¬ 
not  be  a  more  arduous  queftion.  As  far  as  I  can 
form  an  opinion,  it  would  not  be  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  perfons 
more  able  than  I  am,  think  otherwife.  But, 
whatever  the  merits  of  this  union  may  be,  to 
make  it  a  menace ,  it  muft  be  fliewn  to  be  an  evil ; 
and  an  evil  more  particularly  to  thofe  who  are 
threatened  with  it,  than  to  thofe  who  hold  it  out 
as  a  terror.  I  really  do  not  fee  how  this  threat 
of  an  union  can  operate,  or  that  the  Catholics 
are  more  likely  to  be  lofers  by  that  meafure  than 
the  churchmen. 

~  *  . 

The  humours  of  the  people,  and  of  politicians 
too,  are  fo  variable  dn  themfelves  and  are  fo 

much 
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much  under  the  occafional  influence  of  fome  lead-? 
ing  men,  that  it  is  rmpoflible  to  know  what  turn 
the  public  mind  here  would  take  in  fuch  an  event. 
There  is  but  one  thing  certain  concerning  it : 
that  this  union  would  excite  a  ilrong  ferment 
On  both  fldes  of  the  water,  with  ftrong  animofi- 
ties  and  violent  paffions,  whilfl  the  arrangement 
continued  in  agitation.  Great  diviflons  and  ve¬ 
hement  paflions  would  precede  this  union, 
both  on  the  meafure  itfelf  and  on  its  terms  *,  and 
particularly,  this  very  queftion  of  a  (hare  in  the 
reprefen tation  for  the  Catholics,  from  whence 
the  projeft  of  an  union  originated,  would  form 
a  principal  part  in  the  difcuflion  ;  and  in  the 
temper  in  which  fome  gentlemen  feem  inclined 
to  throw  themfelves,  by  a  fort  of  high  indig¬ 
nant  pafiion,  into  the  fcheme,  thofe  points 
would  not  be  deliberated  with  all  poflible  calm- 

nefs. 

From  my  beft  obfervation,  I  fhould  greatly 
doubt,  whether,  in  the  end,  thefe  gentlemeq 
would  obtain  their  objed,  fo  as  to  make  the  ex- 
clufion  of  two  millions  of  their  countrymen  a 
fundamental  article  in  the  union.  The  demand 
would  be  of  a  nature  quite  unprecedented.  You 
might  obtain  the  vinion :  and  yet,  a  gentleman 
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who,  under  the  new  union  eftablifhment,  would 
afpire  to  the  honour  of  reprefenting  his  county; 
might  pofTibly  be  as  much  obliged,  as  he  may 
fear  to  be,  under  the  old  feparate  eftablifhment,  to 
the  unfupportable  mortification  of  afking  his 
neighbours,  who  have  a  different  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  elements  iri  the  facrament,  for  their  votes. 

*  •'  .  •  • 

I  believe,  nay,  I  am  fiire,  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  with  or  without  an  union,  might 
be  depended  upon,  in  cafes  of  any  real  danger, 
to  aid  the  government  of  Ireland  with  the  fame 
cordiality  as  they  would  fupport  their  own 
againft  any  wicked  attempts  to  {hake  the  fecurity 
of  the  happy  conftitution  in  church  and  (late* 
But,  before  Great  Britain  engages  in  any  quar¬ 
rel,  the  caufe  of  the  difpute  would  certainly  be  a 
part  of  her  confideration.  If  confufions  fhould 
arife  in  that  kingdom,  from  too  fteady  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  profcriptive  monopolizing  fyftem, 
and  from  the  refolution  of  regarding  the  fran* 
chife,  and,  in  it  the  fecurity  of  the  fubjedt,  as 
belonging  rather  to  religious  opinions  than  to  ci¬ 
vil  qualification  and  civil  condudt,  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  you  might  quite  certainly  reckon  on  obtain¬ 
ing  an  aid  of  force  from  hence,  for  the  fupport 
of  that  fyftem.  We  might  extend  your  diftrac- 
t  u  >  tions 
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tiohs  to  this  country,  by  taking  part  in  them. 
England  will  be  indifpofed,  I  fufpeft,  to  fend 
an  army  for  the  conqueft  of  Ireland.  What  wa^ 
done  in  1782  is  a  decifive  proof  of  her  fenti- 
Inents  of  juftice  and  moderation.  She  will  not 
be  fond  of  making  another  American  war  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  principles  of  fuch  a  war  would  but 
too  much  refe ruble  the  former  one.  The  well- 
difpofed  and  the  ili-difpofed  in  England,  would 
(for  different  reafons  perhaps)  be  equally  averfe 
to  fuch  an  enterprize.  The  confifcations,  the 
public  auftions,  the  private  grants,  the  planta¬ 
tions,  the  tranfplantations,  which  formerly  ani¬ 
mated  fo  many  adventurers,  even  among  fober 
citizens,  to  fuch  Irifh  expeditions,  and  which 
poffibly  might  have  animated  fame  of  them  to 
the  American,  can  have  no  exiftence  in  the  cafe 
that  we  fuppofe. 

Let  us  form  a  fuppofition  (no  foolifh  or  lin- 
grounded  fuppofition)  that  in  an  age,  when  men 
are  infinitely  more  difpofed  to  heat  themfelves 
with  political  than  religious  controverfies,  the 
former  fhould  entirely  prevail,  as  we  fee  that 
in  fome  places  they  have  prevailed,  over  the  lat¬ 
ter  :  and  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  from  the 

courtfbip  paid  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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high  tone  of  refufalon  the  other,  ftiould,  in  order 

to  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  fubje&s,  all  become 
Proteftant  DifTenters  ;  and  as  the  others  do,  take 
all  your  oaths.  They  would  all  obtain  their 
civil  obje&s,  and  the  change  *,  for  any  thing  1 
know  to  the  contrary,  (in  the  dark  as  I  am  about 
the  Proteftant  Diffenting  tenets)  might  be  of  ufe 
to  the  health  of  their  fouls.  But,  what  fecurity 
Our  conftitution,  in  church  or  ftate,  could  derive 
from  that  event,  I  cannot  poftibly  difcern.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  it  is  as  true  as  nature  is  true, 
that  if  you  force  them  out  of  the  religion  of 
habit,  education  or  opinion,  it  is  not  to  yours 
they  will  ever  go.  Shaken  in  their  minds,  they 
will  go  to  that  where  the  dogmas  are  feweft ; 
where  they  are  the  moft  uncertain  ;  where  they 
lead  them  the  leaft  to  a  confideration  of  what 
they  have  abandoned.  They  will  go  to  that 
uniformly  democratic  fyftem,  to  whofe  firft 
movements  they  owed  their  emancipation^  I 
recommend  you  ferioully  to  turn  this  in  your 
mind.  Believe  that  it  requires  your  beft  and 
matured  thoughts.  Take  what  courfe  you 
pleafe — union  or  no  union  ;  whether  the  people 
remain  Catholics,  or  become  Proteftant  Difien- 
ters,  fure  it  is,  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  monopoly, 
cannot  continue. 


If 
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If  England  were  animated,  as  I  think  flie 
not,  with  her  former  fpirit  of  domination,  and 
with  the  ftrong  theological  hatred  which  fhe 
once  cherifhed  for  that  defcription  of  her  fellow- 
chriftians  and  fellow-fubjedb ;  I  am  yet  con¬ 
vinced,  that,  after  the  fulled  fuccefs  in  a  ruinous 
ftruggle,  you  would  be  obliged  finally  to  aban¬ 
don  that  monopoly.  We  were  obliged  to  do 
this,  even  when  every  thing  promifed  fuccefs  in 
the  American  bufinefs.  If  you  fhould  make 
this  experiment  at  laft,  under  the  preffure  of  any 
necefiity,  you  never  can  do  it  well.  But  if,  in- 
ftead  of  falling  into  a  paffion,  the  leading  gentle0*' 
men  of  the  country  themfelves  fhould  undertake 
the  bufinefs  cheerfully,  and  with  hearty  affection 
towards  it,  great  advantages  would  follow.  What 
is  forced,  cannot  be  modified  ^  but  here,  you  may 
meafure  your  conceffions. 

•  »  J  ,  .  9  '  . . 
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It  is  a  confideration  of  great  moment,  that  yoe 
may  make  the  defired  admifiion,  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  fyftern  of  your  reprefentation  in  the 
fmallefl  degree,  or  in  any  part.  You  may  leave 
that  deliberation  of  a  parliamentary  change  or 
reform,  if  ever  you  fhould  think  fit  to  engage  , 
in  it,  uncomplicated  and  unembarrafied  with  the 
other  queftion.  Whereas,  if  they  are  mixed 

and 
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and  confounded,  as  fome  people  attempt  to  mix 
and  confound  them,  no  one  can  anfwer  for  the 
effedts  on  the  conftitution  itfelf. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  taking  up  this 
bufinefs,  fingly  and  by  an  arrangement  for  the 
fingle  objedt.  It  is,  that  you  may  proceed  by 
degrees.  We  mud  all  obey  the  great  law  of 
change,  it  is  the  mod  powerful  law  of  nature, 
and  the  means  perhaps  of  its  confervation.  All 
we  can  do,  and  that  human  wifdom  can  do,  is 
to  provide  that  the  change  fhall  proceed  by  in- 
fenfible  degrees.  This  has  all  the  benefits  which 
may  be  in  change,  without  any  of  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  mutation.  Every  thing  is  provided 
for  as  it  arrives.  This  mode  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  prevent  the  unfixing  old  interefis  at  once ; 
a  thing  which  is  apt  to  breed  a  black  and  fullen 
difeontent,  in  thofe  who  are  at  once  difpoffeded 
of  all  their  influence  and  confideration.  This 
gradual  courfe,  on  the  other  fide,  will  prevent 
men,  long  under  deprefdon,  from  being  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  a  large  draught  of  new  power,  which 
they  always  abufe  with  a  licentious  infolence. 
But,  wifhing,  as  I  do,  the  change  to  be  gradual 
and  cautious,  I  would,  in  my  firft  fteps,  lean 
father  to  the  fide  of  enlargement  than  reftridtion. 

G  It 
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It  is  one  excellence  of  our  conflitution,  tha^ 
all  our  rights  of  eledion  regard  rather  piopeity 
than  perfon.  The  ftandard  may  be  fo  low,  or 
not  fo  judicioufiy  chofen,  as  in  fome  degree  to 
fruftrate  the  end.  But  all  this  is  for  your  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  cafe  before  you,  You  may  rife,  a 
ftep  or  two,  the  qualification  of  the  Catholic 
voters.  But  if  you  were,  to-morrow,  to  put 
the  Catholic  freeholder  on  the  footing  of  the 
moft  favoured  forty- {hilling  Proteftant  Diffenter, 
you  know  that,  fuch  is  the  adtual  ftate  of  Ire¬ 
land,  this  would  not  make  a  fenfible  alteration 
in  almoft  any  one  eledion  in  the  kingdom.  The 
effed  in  their  favour,  even  defenfively,  would 
be  infinitely  flow.  But  it  would  be  healing  •,  it 
would  be  fatisfadory  and  proteding.  1  he  ftig- 
ma  would  be  removed.  By  admitting  fettled  per¬ 
manent  fubftance  in  lieu  of  the  numbers,  you 
would  avoid  the  great  danger  of  our  time,  that 
of  fetting  up  number  againft  property.  The 
numbers  ought  never  to  be  negleded  \  becaufe, 
(befides  what  is  due  to  them  as  men)  colledively, 
though  not  individually,  they  have  great  pro¬ 
perty  :  they  ought  to  have  therefore  protedion  : 
they  ought  to  have  fecurity  :  they  ought  to  have 
even  confideration  :  but  they  ought  not  to  pre¬ 
dominate. 

My 
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My  dear  Sir,  I  have  nearly  done  ;  I  meant  to 
write  you  a  long  letter;  I  have  written  a  long 
dififertation.  I  might  have  done  it  early  and 
better.  I  might  have  been  more  forcible  and 
more  clear,  if  I  had  not  been  interrupted  as  I 
have  been;  and  this  obliges  me  not  to  write  to 
you  in  my  own  hand.  Though  my  hand  but 
figns  it,  my  heart  goes  with  what  I  have  written. 
Since  I  could  think  at  all,  thofe  have  been  my 
thoughts.  You  know  that  thirty-two  years  ago 
they  were  as  fully  matured  in  my  mind  as  they 
are  now.  A  letter  of  mine  to  Lord  Ken  mare, 
though  not  by  my  defire,  and  full  of  lefier  mif- 
takes,  has  been  printed  in  Dublin.  It  was 
written  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  time 
when  I  began  the  emplovment,  which  I  have  not 
yet  finifhed,  in  favour  of  another  diftreffed  peo¬ 
ple,  injured  by  thofe  v;ho  have  vanquifbed  them, 
or  flolen  a  dominion  over  them.  It  contained 
my  fentiments  then  ;  you  will  fee  how  far  they 
accord  with  my  fentiments  now.  Time  has 
more  and  more  confirmed  me  in  them  ail.  The 
prefent  circumltances  fix  them  deeper  in  my 
mind, 

I  voted  lad  fefilon,  if  a  particular  vote  could 
be  diftinguifhed,  in  unanimity,  for  an  eftablifh- 
.  G  2  meat 
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rnent  of  the  Church  of  England  conjointly  with 
the  eftablifhment  which  was  made  fome  years 
before  by  act  of  parliament,  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic,  in  the  French  conquered  country  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  At  the  time  of  making  this  Engiifh  ec- 
clefiaftical  eflablifhment,  we  did  not  think  it 

N  J 

neceffary  for  its  fafety,  to  deflroy  the  former 
Gallican  church  fettlement.  In  our  firfl  aft  we 
fettled  a  government  altogether  monarchical, 
or  nearly  fo.  In  that  fyflem,  the  Canadian  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  far  from  being  deprived  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  or  diflinflions,  of  any  kind,  which  they 
enjoyed  under  their  former  monarchy.  It  is 
true,  that  fome  people,  and  amongft.  them  one 
eminent  divine,  predi&ed  at  that  time,  that  by 
this  Hep  we  fhould  lofe  our  dominions  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  He  foretold  that  the  Pope  would  fend  his 
indulgences  thither ;  that  the  Canadians  would 
fall  in  with  France  ;  declare  their  independence, 
and  draw  or  force  our  colonies  into  the  fame 
defign.  The  independence  happened  according 
to  his  predi&ion  but  in  dire&ly  the  reverfe  or¬ 
der.  All  our  Engiifh  Proteflant  colonies  re¬ 
volted.  They  joined  themfelves  to  France  j 
and  it  fo  happened  that  Popifb  Canada  was  the 
pnly  place  which  preferved  its  fidelity-,  the  only 
place  in  which  France  got  no  footing  •,  the  only 
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peopled  colony  which  now  remains  to  Great 
Britain.  Vain  are  all  the  prognoftics  taken  from 
ideas  and  paffions,  which  lurvive  the  Rate  of 
things  which  give  rife  to  them.  When  laft  year 
we  gave  a  popular  reprefen tation  to  the  fame 
Canada,  by  the  choice  of  the  landholders,  and 
an  ariftocratic  reprefentation,  at  the  choice 
of  the  crown,  neither  was  the  choice  of  the 
crown,  nor  the  election  of  the  landholders, 
limited  by  a  confideration  of  religion.  We 
had  no  dread  for  the  Proteftant  church,  which 
we  fettled  there,  becaufe  we  permitted  the 
French  Catholics,  in  the  utmoft  latitude  of  the 
defcription,  to  be  free  fubjedts.  They  are  good 
fubjedts,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  will  not  allow 
that  any  French  Canadian  Catholics  are  better 
jnen  or  better  citizens  than  the  Irifh  of  the  fame 
communion.  Palling  from  the  extremity  of  the, 
weft,  to  the  extremity  almoft  of  the  eaft  ;  I  have 
been  many  years  (now  entering  into  the  twelfth) 
employed  in  fupporting  the  rights,  privileges, 
laws  and  immunities  of  a  very  remote  people, 
I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  finifh  my  talk. 
I  have  ftruggled  through  much  difcouragement 
and  much  oppofition  ;  much  obloquy;  much 
calumny,  for  a  people  with  whom  I  have  no 
tie,  but  the  common  bond  of  mankind.  In  this 
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1  have  not  been  left  alone.  We  did  not  fly  from 
cur  undertaking,  becaufe  the  people  were  Ma¬ 
hometans  or  Pagans,  and  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  Chriftians  amongft  them  were  Papifts. 
Some  gentlemen  in  Ireland,  I  dare  fat',  have 
good  reafons  for  what  they  may  do,  which  do 
not  occur  to  me.  I  do  not  prefume  to  condemn 
them  •,  but,  thinking  and  adting,  as  I  have  done, 
towards  thefe  remote  nations,  1  fhould  not  know 
how  to  Ihew  my  face,  here  or  in  Ireland,  if  I 
fhould  fay  that  all  the  Pagans,  all  the  Mufful- 
men,  and  even  Papifts  (fince  they  muft  form 
the  higheft  ftage  in  the  climax  of  evil)  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  liberal  and  honourable  condition,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  one  of  the  defcriptions,  which 
forms  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  you  1  and  were  born.  If  fuch  are 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  •,  ill-natured  and  unjuft 
people,  from  cur  own  data,  may  be  inclined  not 
to  think  better  of  the  Proteftants  of  a  foil,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  infufe  into  its  fefts  a  kind  of 
venom  unknown  in  other  places. 

You  hated  the  old  fyftem  as  early  as  I  did. 
Your  firft  juvenile  lance  was  broken  again  t 
that  giant.  I  think  you  were  even  the  firft  who 
attacked  the  grim  phantom.  You  have  an  ex- 
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ceeding  good  underftanding,  very  good  humour, 
and  the  beft  heart  in  the  world.  The  dictates 
of  that  temper  and  that  heart,  as  well  as  the 
policy  pointed  out  by  that  underftanding,  led 
you  to  abhor  the  old  code.  You  abhorred  it, 
as  I  did,  for  its  vicious  perfection.  For  I  muft 
doitjuftice:  it  was  a  complete  fyftem,  full  of 
coherence  and  confiftency  ;  well  digefted  and 
well  ccmpofed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  wife  and  elaborate  contrivance  ;  and  as 
well  fitted  for  the  oppreffion,  impoverifhment 
and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debafe- 
ment,  in  them,  of  human  nature  itfelf,  as  ever 
proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man. 
It  is  a  thing  humiliating  enough,  that  we  are 
doubtful  of  the  effect  of  the  medicines  we  com¬ 
pound.  We  are  fure  of  our  poifons.  My  opi¬ 
nion  ever  was  (in  which  I  heartily  agreed  with 
thofe  that  admired  the  old  code)  that  it  was  fo 
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conftructed,  that  if  there  was  once  a  breach  in 
any  eftential  part  of  it ;  the  ruin  of  the  whole, 
or  nearly  of  the  whole,  was,  at  fome  time  or 
other,  a  certainty.  For  that  reafon  I  honour, 
and  fhali  for  ever  honour  and  love  you,  and 
thofe  who  firft  caufed  it  to  flagger,  crack,  and 

gape. - Others  may  finifii ;  the  beginners  have' 

the  glory  5  and,  take  what  part  you  pleafe 

at 
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at  this  hour,  (I  think  you  will  take  the  beft) 
your  firft  fervices  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a 
grateful  country.  Adieu  *  Prefent  my  beft  re¬ 
gards  to  thofe  I  know,  and  as  many  as  I  know 
in  our  country,  I  honour.  There  never  was  fo 
much  ability,  or,  I  believe,  virtue,  in  it.  They 
have  a  talk  worthy  of  both.  I  doubt  not  they 
will  perform  it,  for  the  liability  of  the  church 
and  ftate,  and  for  the  union  and  the  feparation 
of  the  people  :  for  the  union  of  the  honeft  and 
peaceable  of  all  feds  *,  for  their  feparation  from 
all  that  is  ill-intentioned  and  feditious  in  any  of 
them. 

Beaconsfield, 

January  3,  1792.  A 
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